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Notes on Books, &c. 


Aotes. 
THE ST. ALBAN’S PRESS, 1480-1486. 

Among the rarissimi of bibliography are copies 
of the very few works produced by the press which 
is said to have been set up within the precincts 
of the Benedictine abbey of St. Alban’s in the 
fifteenth century. The historians of Hertford- 
shire claim for a monk and schoolmaster, whose 
name was John Insomuch, the honour of having 
introduced the art of printing into that celebrated 
monastery a few years after Caxton had com- 
menced his marvellous labours within the abbey 
of Westminster. Whether this were so or not, 
there is no doubt that a press was in operation 
“apud villam Sancti Albani” from the year 1480 
to the year 1486. 

Only six books printed at St. Alban’s in the 
fifteenth century were known to our early biblio- 
graphical writers. Two of them were issued in 
1480, and two in the following year. The other 
two were the St. Alban’s Chronicle, dated 1483, 
and the Book of St. Alban’ s, by the Lady Juliana 
Berners, dated 1486. A seventh work, a copy of 
which is in the public library at Cambridge, is 
described by Archdeacon Cotton in the new series 
of his Typographical Gazetteer, but it is without 
date. 

Of one of the two works printed at St. Alban’s 
in 1481, entitled Johannis Canonici Questiones super 
octo libros Physicorum Aristotelis, Ames gives a 


very imperfect description, and it is obvious that 
he had not seen a copy. Herbert is unable to 
make any addition to Ames’s account of the book, 
and Dibdin does not mention it. Archdeacon 
Cotton, when he published his first series, was 
not aware of the existence of a copy, and he com- 
plains that the manner in which it is spoken of by 
Ames and Herbert is far from satisfactory. But 
before he issued his second series, the archdeacon 
discovered that a copy was in the Bodleian Library, 
which he pronounces to be the only known copy- 

The object of my present communication is to 
record in your pages—and it will not, I hope, be 
uninteresting to your bibliographical readers to 
know—that a second copy is in existence of the 
work of John the Canon, as well as of another 
book which was printed at St. Alban’s in 1480, 
and was also supposed to be unique. 

The library of the Dean and Chapter of York 
contains two works bound together in one folio 
volume, the first of which is a Latin treatise upon 
the twelve books of Aristotle's Metaphysics, by 
the Franciscan friar Antonius Andreas, with the 
emendations of the Augustine friar Thomas Pen- 
keth, printed by John Lettou, at the expense of 
William Wilcock, in the year 1480, as appears by 


| the following colophon ; — 


C Excellentissimi sacre theologie pfessoris Anthonii 


| Andree ordinis fratri minora super duodecim libros me- 


taphysice questionibus per venerabilem virii magistra 
Thoma Penketh ordinis fratri Augustiniensii emendatis 
finis impositus est. per me Johannem lettou ad expensas 
Wilhelmi Wilcock impressis. Anno xp’i Mcccc LXxx. 

The work is printed in double columns, with 
a clear well-formed Gothic type, upon a thick 
paper without water-mark. The colophon is at 
the end of the second column of the last of the six 
pages which follow the signature n iii. The 
tabula follows the colophon, and consists of eight 
leaves without signatures. The place of printing 


| is not mentioned in the colophon, nor is it indi- 


cated in any other part of the book. Only one 
other book in which the name of John Lettou 
appears, unconnected with any other typographer, 
is known to be now extant. It was printed at 
London in the year 1481, the same William 
Wilcock being the publisher or person who de- 
frayed the cost of printing. From this cireum- 
stance it is inferred that the earlier book was also 
produced at Lettou’s London press. See Denis’ 
Supple m. to Maittaire, p- 112. 

Neither Ames nor his editor Herbert had seen 
a copy of the work printed by Lettou in 1480. 
Their description of it is taken from Bishop Tan- 
ner’s MS. catalogue of the library of Magdalen 
College, Oxford. 

The work placed second in the Dean and Chap- 
ter’s volume is the treatise of John the Canon, 
printed at the St. Alban’s press in 1481, the only 
known copy of which Archdeacon Cotton states to 
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be in the Bodleian Library. The copy in the York 
Minster Library has the following colophon:— 

“Expliciunt questides Johannis canonici super octo 
libros phisicorum Aristote?. Impresse apd’ villam sancti 
Albani anno domini m* cccc® LXxx1°.” 

The book is printed in double columns, with a 
type of the Gothic character, but inferior in qua- 
lity to that used by Lettou. Blanks are left for 
the introduction of the initial letters. 
tures of the text extend from Ato xiii. A tabula 
is added consisting of eight leaves and one column, 
the signatures yi to yv. The paper has the well- 
known water-mark of the heifer’s head and horns 
surmounted by a star. 

It is difficult to determine which of the two 
works comprised in the volume preserved in the 
library of York Minster is of the greater rarity 
and value. 
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the Folio; those of our day, rejecting it, have 


The signa- | 


The only known copy of that printed by Lettou, | 
which is said to be in the library of Magdalen | 


College, Oxford, is imperfectly described by Dibdin 
( Bibliog. Antiq. vol. ii. p. 1), who had not seen it. 
He prints the colophon as inaccurately copied for 
him by the president of the college, adding that 


“two leaves appear to have been torn from the | 


beginning of it.” As the York Minster copy is 
free from any such mutilation, we may safely 


pronounce it to be the only perfect copy of the | 
work of Antonius Andreas, printed by Lettou in | 


1480, that is known to be in existence. 

As to the treatise of John the Canon, assuming 
the Bodleian copy to be free from imperfection, 
the Dean and Chapter of York may boast of pos- 
sessing one of the only two known copies of a 
work which proceeded from the press of Saint 
Alban’s in the year 1481. 


It is remarkable that the name of the printer | 


does not appear in the colophons of any of the 
books printed at Saint Alban’s in the fifteenth 
century, nor do the books themselves present any 
evidence that the press was set up within the 
monastery. The words “apud villam Sancti Al- 
bani ” are invariably used in the impress. 

I should be glad were these notes to attract 
the attention of some of your bibliographical cor- 
respondents, and induce them to impart further 
information upon the subject of the early Saint 
Alban’s press. Rosert Davies, 

York. 


INDIAN OR JUDEAN, 
ad . : : then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely, but too well ; 
Of one not easily jealous, but being wrought 
Perplex'd in the extreme ; of one whose hand, 
Like the base Indian, threw a pearl away 
Richer than all his tribe.”— Othello, v. 2. 


| accent must be given, viz. Jiidean. 


given us the reading of the Quartos. I believe 
that the Folio is correct, that Judean was the 
word written by Shakespeare, and I shall here 
endeavour to throw some further light on it. I 
trust that the explanation I am about to give may 
have the happy effect of placing this vexed ques- 
tion outside the arena of controversy. 

For the sake of clearness, I shall first state the 
objections to each reading — inquiring how far 
they are tenable—and then bring forward my 
reasons for supporting Judean. 

As far as I can gather, the objections to Indian 
are as follows :— 

1, That some particular story is alluded to. 
We are led to believe this from the use of the 
definite article, coupled with the epithet dase. 
The base Indian, or the base Judean, must refer 
to some current story of an Indian or a Jew; but 
no particular story of an Indian has ever been 
discovered. We have a well-known story of a 
Jew. 

2. Base is an improper epithet to apply to an 
Indian who must have so in ignorance, which, 
as Steevens remarks, brings its own excuse with it. 

3. Tribe is a word much more applicable to the 
Judean: the use of this word was eld conclusive 
by Malone for the authenticity of Judean. 

4. Wherever Indian occurs in the First Folio, 
we invariably find it correctly spelled ; and under 


| these circumstances we may reasonably conclude 


that, had it been used here, it would also have 
been correctly spelled. I may here remark that 
the pearl, being generally associated in idea with 
India, may have led the compositor, or other, 
into this error. 

5. His tribe refers to the Indian or Judean: if 
we read Indian, it follows that Shakespeare, in 
indicating the inestimable value of this pearl, 
compares it with the riches of a tribe who were 
ignorant of the value of a pearl; and who were, 
therefore, not very likely to possess much of any 
value. An able writer in the Cornhill Magazine 
(Oct. 1868) raises a new point here, viz. that is 
tribe refers not to the Indian, but to the pearl: 
but by the pearl is meant Desdemona; and we 
are therefore led by this suggestion to designate 
the collective whole as Ais tribe, while the unit 
represents a woman. 

The only objections to reading Judean, as far 


| as I can learn, are as follows : — 


1. That to comply with the metre a wrong 
But although 


| this seems wrong to us, it does not prove that it 


| 


| that day. 


| was wrong when Shakespeare wrote, for many 


words have changed their pronunciation since 
Malone arguing in favour of Judean, 


So reads the First Quarto (1622): the First | quotes two similar words, as having undergone a 


The elder commentators, 


Folio reads Judean. 


| change of 


ronunciation, viz., Epicurean (Merry 


with one or two exceptions, follow the reading of | Wives of Windsor), and Nemean (Hamiet). 





Pp 
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2: Threw a pearl away, it was said by Steevens, 
must be taken in its literal meaning, and not me- 
taphorically. To this I reply, that a woman is 
frequently alluded to in this way, and there are 
passages in the works of Shakespeare and con- 
temporary authors which prove it. The follow- 
ing, amongst others, are found in Beaumont and 


Fletcher 


ne 


“ Vandunke. Good: let's drink then. 
Madge, till out! I keep mine old pearl still, Captain. 
Margaret. 1 hang fast, man. 


Hempskirke. 


ol 1 jewels commend their keeper, Sir.” 
Beggars’ Bush, ii. 3. 

“ Elder Loveless. Best, lady, he 
your servant! 

I am not as I shew’'d! 
To fling away th 


dearest, worthiest ar 
Oh! 
jewel of my life thu 

The Scornful Lady, act iv. 

“ King. You have betray’d me; y’have let me lose 
The jewel of my life: Go, bring her me !” 
Philaster, act iv. 

should’st thou wear a jewel of this 


wretched fo I, 


“ Charles, Why 
worth, 
That hast no worth within thee to preserve her?” 
The Elder Brother, iii 
See also Kit Marlowe. 


“ Barabas. O Sir, your father had my diamonds, 
Yet I have one left that will serve your turn: 
I mean my daughter.” — The Jew of Malta. 


> 


There are many similar passiges to be found 
in Shakespeare. The following are a few, in 
addition to the two in Jroilus and Cressida no- 
ticed by Warburton : — 

“ Valentine. Why, man, she is mine own ; 

And J as rich in having such a jewel 
As twenty seas, if all their sand were pearl, 
The water nectar, and the rocks pure gold.” 
The Two Gentlemen of Verona, ii. 4. 

“ Claudio. Can the world buy such a jewel?” 

Much Ado about Ni thing, i. 1. 

“ Morocco. Ne ver so rich a gem was set in worse than 

gold.”—The Merchant of Venice, ii. 7. 

“ Chamberlain. And who knows yet 

But from this lady may proceed a gem 


To lighten all this isle ? "—He nry VIIL,, ii. 3. 


In the play of Titus Andronicus we 
Moor is meant by — 


find the 


“‘ This is the pearl that pleased your empress’ eye, 
And here's the dase fruit of his burning lust.” 

I think the above sufficiently proves how pre- 
ponderating are the objections against re ading 
Indian. 

I shall now give my reasons for supporting 
Judean, merely premising that I sus pect Steevens 
was aware of what I am about to suggest; but, 
for reasons of his own, he mere sly gave it a pass- 
ing notice, and then drew us “ott the scent by 
forging as Mr. Knight alleges) a story of a Jew. 
I had, however, come to the conclusion that 
Judean is the correct reading before I had read 
teevens’ note. In mentioning Theobald’s sug- 


| find it commented on in his other plays. 


i 
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gestion (the story of Herod and Mariamne) he 
says, “‘the poet might just as fairly be supposed 

have alluded to that of Jephthah and his 
daughter.” Wittingly or unwittingly Steevens 
here hit the right nail on the head. 

That the poet alluded to Jephthah, there cannot 
be the least doubt, and as the following I believe 
sufficiently proves it, I hold Judean to be the cor- 
rect reading. 

The story of Jephthah seems to have made a 
strong impression on Shakespeare’s imaginative 
mind, and he gave expression to it more than 
once. In Henry VI. Part IIL, v. 1, we find: — 

“ Perhaps thou wilt object my holy oath: 

To keep that oath were more impiety 

Than Jephthah’s, when he sacrificed his daughter.” 
And in Part II. of the same play, v. 1: — 
“ It is great sin to swear unto a sin, 

But greater sin to keep a sinful oath: 

Who can be bound by any solemn vow 

To do a murderous deed?” 

It is worthy of remark, that these two passages 
are not found in the old play of The Contention of 
the Two Famous Houses of York and Lancaster. 
They are, therefore, emphatically Shakespeare’s 
own words. Again, in Hamlet, we find Jephthah 
alluded to: — 

“ Hamlet. O Jephthah, judge of Israel, what a treasure 

hadst thou! 

Polonius, What a treasure had he, my lord ? 

Hamlet. Why— 

‘One fair daughter and no more, 
The which he loved passing well.’ 

This passage, taken with that quoted above 
from the Two Gentlemen of Verona—“I, as rich 
in having such a jewel”—supplies us with the 
poet’s meaning in richer than all his tribe. 

The most remarkable point, however, and that 
on which I most rely, is this—the epithet base is 
applied to the Judean. Now, if we turn to the 
eleventh chapter of Judges, we find that this 
exactly coincides with Jephthah’s case; for he 
was base born, the son of a harlot, and had been 
driven from his father’s house by his legitimate 
brethren. That Shakespeare used the word base 
in this sense is proved by — 

“* Edmund. Why bastard ? Wherefore base ?” 

And again — 

: “ Why brand they us 

With baseness? bastardy ? base, base ? 
King Lear, i, 2 

The same meaning attaches to the word in the 
passage above, quoted from 7itus Andronicus. 

I think it must be conceded that no parallel 
could be much closer than this. We have a story 
of a Jew, a member of the tribe of Ephraim or 
Manasseh, dase in birth, who, with Ais own hand, 
threw away a treasure the pearl of his tribe. A 
story also well known to Shakespeare, for we 
It is 


With base ? 
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true that Jephthah sacrificed a daughter—Othello, 
a wife ; 
of the one case to have its counterpart in the 
other: to every unprejudiced reader the facts of 
the story will, I belie ve, appear identical with 
that of the text. The term base, so pointedly 
applied, and so peculiarly applying to Jephthah, 
makes the case, I think, singularly complete. 
Othello, even, exclaims when about to do the 


deed : — 
“ thou dost stone my heart, 
And mak’st me call what I intend to do 
A murder, which I thought a sacrifice. 

I therefore hope that, in future editions of our 
great poet, we shall hear no more of the spurious 
reading of the Quartos. Tuos, M‘GRAtH. 

Liverpool. 


PASTON, NORTHAMPTON- 
SHIRE. 

In possession of the rector of this parish is a 
volume of accounts not very common. It is a 
book of Easter dues and offerings, and is quite 
perfect from the years 1608 to 1632. The writing 
is good, but leaves are missing at each end from 
the loss of the binding. At presentit contains 116 
leaves; but the entries, with the exception of the 
necessary variation in amounts and dates, are all 
alike. In Finedon church, in the same county, I 
remember to have seen a similar book, but had 
no opportunity of examining it. The year’s ac- 


TITHE-BOOK AT 
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but we cannot expect every minute detail | 


counts in the Paston book are divided according | 


to the parochial districts, named Paston, Walton, 
Gunthorp, Werrington. One page for the year 
1610 is here given. It is one out of ten pages 
and a half for the year. The concluding 
page is also given, as it relates to a different kind 
of payment : — 
1610. The Easter booke of 
yeare of oure Lord god one 
ten as ffolloweth. 


paston parrish made in the 
thousand six hundreth & 


Off paston. 
The mannor house of me verills A waxshott 
Offering ‘ 
p* Thon Daweson A waxs shott 
det ob 
p* Offering . . ‘ : ° ° es 
Caulfes . ° ° 
ffoles 
+ Shipskines tenn e 
p* George Robins A wax’ 
det ob 
p* Offering ‘ 
Caulfe Runs on ij 
fole ‘ , e 
p* Thom: 4s Collins an Offer ring ° » 
Caulfe ° A 
Widdow Gurrye an om ring 
Thon Stivenson an Offering 
Caulfe . . ° 
p? Milliee nt an Offe ving . ° ° — 
Caalfe Runs on vij 
fole * . . 
p? Stiven w oodward A wax’ ° . 


j* ob 
ij’ 
j* ob 


half 
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p@ Offering ° . . . . . ij" iiij4 
Caulfe RG on vij ° ° ° ° 
p* Robart Thryft A wax’. j4 ob 
Caulfe ‘ ° 2 . ga 
Offering A . » . woof 
p* Henrye Muharde A wax’ . ‘ . st ob S 
det ob 
p* Offering ‘ o ° ° : - ij" iij@ 
Caulfe Ra on iij 
p* Robart peath A wax’ j* ob 
p* Offering ° ‘ ° . » ij iiij 
Caulfe Runs on ij 
+ fole ° ° ° ° ° ° - jf 
Ship’ . ° ‘ . ijt 
Thomas Bus h an offering . ‘ . ij@ 
Caulfe ° ° ° . ° -% 
p? Widdowe Turlington an offering . jt 
Caulfe . ° 
The mannor house of the whai ges A wax’ j* ob 
Offering ‘ ‘ ° 
ANON. 


THE HOUSE OF STUART AND DAVID RIZZIO. 

The evidence lately furnished in your columns, 
that physical disability was the real cause of 
Queen Elizabeth’s abstinence from marriage, has 
suggested another delicate and interesting ques- 
tion in that epoch, namely, whether the house of 
Stuart did not originate in the intimacy between 
Mary Queen of Scots and Rizzio. 

David Rizzio arrived at Mary’s court in 1563, 
and was appointed her private secretary in 1564, 
The scandal arising from the intimacy had es- 
tranged Mary’s brother, the Earl of Murray, before 
her marriage with Darnley i in July 1565, 

Letters written by Randolph to Cecil almost in 


terms charge Mary with criminal intimacy in 
August and October, 1565; and in January, 1566, 
Randolph writes to Cecil: “ Woe is me when 
David's son shall be king of England.” (See 


Froude, vol. ii. c. ix. Rolls MSS.) These letters 
are the more important because Robertson implied 
the innocence of Mary from the supposed silence 
of Randolph. 

Rizzio was murdered in March, 1566, and James 
was born in June. 

If any argument may be based on the doctrine 
of “natural inheritance,” it may be observed that 
Mary was certainly a beautiful woman, combining 
the fairness of a Scotch woman with the elegance 
of a Francaise. Darnley was unusually tall, 
handsome, and without taint of Southern blood. 
Rizzio was small, swarthy, and “ of a disagreeable 
figure’; so was James. Rizzio was a musician 
and a poet; so at least James aspired to be. 

oth had low cunning and meanness with arro- 
Whence came the Southern type into 


cance, 
falseness, swarthi- 


the Stuart race, with its bigotry, 
ness, and utter incapacity to understand the people 
they attempted (with such ill success) to govern, 
traceable from James I. to the young Pretender, 
and contrasting so remarkably with the preceding 
Tudors and the succeeding Brunswicks ? 
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James himself married a Dane ; Charles I. mar- 
ried a Frenchwoman; Charles II. married a Por- 
tuguese, but he died s. p.; James II. married an 
Englishwoman, and afterwards an ‘Italian, but 
any argument from the latter union is of com- 
parative insignific ance, 

There seems at least a primd facie case for 
further inquiry and consideration. It would be 
a startling conclusion if the monarch who still 
figures in our Bibles as “‘ the most high and mighty 
Prince James,” with all the accessories there de- 
picted, were ‘proved to be the illicit offspring of 
an Italian organ-grinder J. W.1 


JASPER MAYNE TO CHARLES L—ON HIS 
RECOVERY FROM SICKNESS. 
“ Most Gracious Sr; 
Now that you are recouer’d, and are seene 
Neither to fright the Ladies, nor the Queene: 
That you to Chappell come, and take the ayre, 
Makes that a verse, which was before my prayer. 
For, S*, as we had lost you, or your fate, 
Not sicknesse, had beene told vs, All of late 
So truely mourn’d, that we did only lacke 
One to begin, and pat vs All in blacke. 
The Court, as quite dissolu’d, did sadly tel', 
White-hall was only where the King is well. 
Nor grieu’d the Citty lesse, the Commons eyes, 
Free as their loyall hearts, wept subsidies. 
And in this publique woe — went so farre 
To thinke the danger did deserue a starre. 
Which though it were so short, as but to show, 
You would, like one of vs, a sicknesse knowe, 
And that vou could be mortall; and to proue 
By triall of their griefe, your subiects loue, 
Would keepe your bed, or chamber, yet our fe 
Made that short time we saw you not, a yeare ; 
So did we reckon minutes, and to gaine © 
Your quick recouery, striu'd to share your paine. 
Nay such an intere st had we in your he: alth, 
That in you sickend Church anc 4 Commonwealth. 
Alasse to — you, was enough to bring 
In Anarchie, but that your life was King 
More then your scepter, and though vou refrain‘d 
To come among vs, yet your actions raign’d. 
They were our patterne still, and we from thence 
Did, in your absence, chuse our rule and Prince, 
And liu’d by your example, which will stay 
And gouerne here, when you are turn'd to clay. 
For what is he, that euer heard, or saw ; 
Your conversation, and not thought it Law ? 
Such a cleare temper, of so wise, and sweet 
A Maiestie, where Power and Goodnesse meet 
In iust proportion ; such religious care 
To practice what you bid; As if to weare 
The Crowne, or Robe, were not enough to free 
The Prince from that which subiects ought to be. 
Lastly, (for all your graces to rehearse 
Is fitter for a story, then my vers 
Such a high reverence doe v ur vertues win, 
They teach without, and g » vs within, 
And so enlarge your Kingdom»s, when they see 
Our mindes, more then our bodies, bend the knee, 
For though before you we stand only bare, 
These make the Presence to be ev ery where.” 
Jasper Mayne, M.A, ex de Chr. 
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I have no inclination to take the advice of a 
critical poet who wrote in 1651— 
“ Gather up all that from Mayne’s fancy fell, 
Whose able muse hath done so oft—so well.” 


But it would gratify me to revive a second speci- 
men of his poetic fluency and tact, both as evi- 
dence of his opinions on politics and as a fit com- 
panion to the animated lines which he addressed 
to Henriette Marie. 

The verses are transcribed Uiteratim from an 
academic collection which had been composed and 
printed on the occasion above-stated, and as the 
title of the volume is a deviation from the course 
of academic gravity, it must be given entire. It 
runs thus — 

“ MusArnuM OXONIENSIUM PRO REGI 

Anagramma, 
Canrotvs Brironvm Rex. 
Tu Rex librum coronas. 


SVO SOTERIA. 





Symbola sunt Almx Matris Liber, atq; Corona : 
Iam verum est, Librum Tu (Rex ‘ - te) Coronas, 
{ Oxford arms. } 
Excudebant 1.L.G.T. An. Dom. 1633.” 49, 
pp. 72. 


Oxon, 


The disease which the King had experienced is 
not named, but the particulars recorded by the 
poets are sufficient to remove all doubts on that 
point. Moreover, we have the facts precisely 
stated in the Diary of archbishop Laud. We 
therein read — 

Anno 1632. Decemb. 2. Sunday. The small pox ap- 
peared upon his Majesty; but God be thanked, he had a 
very gentle disease of it... . Decemb. 25. I preached to 
the King, Christmas-day.” 

I shall leave to critics the appreciation of Jasper 
Mayne as an occasional poet. As a dramatist he 
has obtained a handsome share of commendation. 
On other particulars, in closer connection with the 
of this note, a short comment may be 
admissible. 

The volume of Sorerta contains near a hundred 
contributions, and that of Jasper Mayne comes 
within the first quarter of that number. It im- 
mediately follows those of the vice-chancellor, the 
heads of colleges, the professors, the proctors, and 
other officials. He was then under thirty years 
Is it not evident that he was held in pe- 
culiar estimation ? 

I ascribe the editorship of the volume to the 
vice-chancellor Brian Duppa, and believe it to be 
a new fact in the career of that learned and mu- 
nificent prelate. Hereon it rests. One of his con- 
tributions has the first place}: it was his due. 

ut he also wrote the last, of which a portion 
follows: — 


subje ct 


of a ve, 


‘ One jam satis est, Libelle, tanto 
Noli tedia Principi crear 
Ad curas rapitur severiores, 
Et regnum vocat et salus popelli, 








NOTES 


Cui plus quim proprie solet vacare. 
etc, etc. etc, 
Hos nunquam toga sentiat labores, 
Nec talem tibi consecret libellum. 
Sic vovet Baranvs Durra, 
Acad. Vicecan.” 

A conjecture without the statement of some 
circumstance in favour of it is a work of small 
cost, but it implies that the reader is a novice ia 
the doctrine of probability. It is one of those 
fashions ih the literature of Ghe times which it is 
my wish to avoid. Botton Corney. 
3arnes, S.W. 


or Contents In “ Tre Truezs.”—Is 
not worth while at once to note that on Friday, 
January 29, 1869, The Times newspaper intro- 
duced, immediately above the first leader, a Table 
of Contents of the current number? An: phat ible 
novelty it is. W. Sparrow Srupson. 


TABLE 


Virers Mary.—tThe 


Victor HvGo AND THE 
Fre = call it, is per- 


following little fait, as the 


haps not unworthy of record in “N. & Q.,” for it 
concerns one of the Channel bin s. M. Henri 
Lefort, of Caen, has communicated to the news- 


papers the inscription of a quartrain under a 
statue of the Virgin om ye vad the Child Jesus, at 
Guernsey. The Virgin is supposed by the poet 
to re present Freedom, aan the Child the World :— 


“ Le peuple est petit; mais il sera grand. 
Dans tes bras sacrés, 6 mére féconde, 
O Liberté sainte, au pas conquérant, 
Tu portes l'enfant qui porte le monde! 

J. VAN DE VeEtpr. 


DomINIcus 
F. D. H. (4% S. 


inscri iption. The 


Micnart. — Your correspondent 
ii. 542) gives a rhyming Latin 
follow ing, in one of the churches 


in Venice (I forget which), commemorating. th 
glories of Dominicus Michael, may be interest- 
ing: — 
“ Terror Grecorum jacet hic, et laus Venetorum, 
Dominicus Michael, quem timet ITemanuel. 
Dux probus et fortis, quem totus adhue colit orbis, 
Prudens consilio, summus et ingenio. 
Istius acta viri declarat captio Tyri, 
Interitus Svriwe, meror et Vngarie. 
Qui fecit Venetos in pace manere quictos, 
Donec enim vigu it p atria tuta fuit. 
ulechrum venies spectare sepulchrum 


Quisquis ad hoc | 
Cernuus ante Deum 
A.D. MoXxvut. Domini 


flectere propter eum, 


us Michael obiit 

Can any of your readers give me information as 
to “ Hemanuel” referred in the above lines? 
Is he the same as “‘ Manuel” the father of Alexius 
Comnenus ? “Tlic ET UBIQUE.” 
axp Weturxcton.—Dr. Johnson 


SHAKES? A 
] to that passa 1 Mac- 


gives the i ig Ps is 
beth ( Act L. Se _— 
‘T dare do all that may Lecom 


“Who dares do m " 


} ‘ 
li t 


aman; 
re, 15 none. 
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ut is not the remark of the Duke of W ellington, 
in one of his speeches, still finer ? — 

“ I did what I thought became me as a man, and what 
as a man I would do again.” 

There is a quiet self-confidence in this assertion 
that amounts to the sublime. G. E. 

St. Mary's Cuvren, Yorx.—In St. Mary’s 
Church, Castlegate, in the city of York, during 
some repairs which are taking plac e, there have 
been discovered some w indows of aclere story which 
had been concealed during a long series of years, 
There have also been found several very fine seven- 

teenth century monuments, which, w ith the e xcep- 
i of one which had been broken into fragments, 
are preserved. There is also a great deal of fine 
old glass, which will be all replaced, I hope, and 
the fine steeple preserved from falling. I only 
observed one bone, the four false vertebree; but 
though conversant as an antiquary during my 
time with several excavations, Roman and other- 
wise, I never remember to have seen such fine 
earth. C, 

Iivppersrisitp List or Vorers.—In looking 
over the official list of voters for the borough of 
Huddersfield, I have been struck with the pre- 
dominance of several names which eppear to be 
rather peculiar to this neighbourhood. I venture 
to send you ten of the most numerous, with the 
numbers of each : — 


Brook : - 246 Jeaumont . e 177 
Shaw ° . 230 Hirst . . - 157 
Svkes , . 230 Army tage - 144 
Haigh ° . 207 Kaye . ° - 126 
Dy son 183 Smith . . » 123 


Total number of the register 11026. 
G. W. ‘ToMLINsoN. 

Huddersfield. 

sunNING FoR Sorcery.—The Rey. John S, 
Gilmore writes thus in his Mental Epidemics, 
p. 23 (Dublin, 1868) :— 

‘And surely we have reason to feel proud that Ireland 
has never been sullied by any of those judicial butcheries 
in which God's creatures have been roasted at a stake 
under the names of heretics or sorcerers ; and that the 
expression ‘brent quick,’ ‘ burned alive,’ so often found 
at the end of Scotch criminal trials, is with us quite un- 
RnOWwR, 

This is, I think, too wide a statement; for how 
is it to be reconciled with what we may read, for 
example, in a quarto volume printed for the 
Camden Society, and entitled — 

“ \ Contemporary Narrative of the Proceedings against 
Dame Ali > Kyteler, prosecuted for Sorcery in 1324 by 
Richard de Le "his h yp of Ossory = (Lo idon, 1843) ? ? 

Granting that Lady Alice did not suffer at the 
take in Kilkenny, notwithstanding the express 
testimony of John Clyn (who “was a frier at 
that time in Kilke nny, and must be supposed to 
) to the contrs ary, there is no ques- 
Petronil., 
ABHBA. 


dredk 


know the fact’ 
tion as to the fate of “ her accomplice’ 
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Peeey Lonemuire, THE WESTMORELAND CEN- 
TENARIAN.—I do not remember having seen 
enclosed inserted = “N.& Q.” It is extracted 
from « uo of the Lan don daily pap rs in L863, but I 











ae : 
rtun ely | omitted to enter the date from 
the scrap, ¢ por e » the na of the paper from 


which it is extracted. I met with it in two or 
three papers 

* Peggy Longmire, well know: 
district, di ck on Sur 
pleted he: h year on the 15 of 

te a notable character in the district, and was the 
grandmother of * Tom,’ the celebrated champion wrest! 
Two of her three children survive her, as do also ten 
grandchildren, thirtv great grandchildren, and thre« 
great-great-grandchildren. Pezev livel for many vears 
near the public-house called the Mortal Man, with whos 
quaintly inscribed signboard visitors to the beautiful 
valley of Troutbeck are no doubt familiar : — 


the Westmoreland 
last, having com- 


April. She was 








*O, mortal man that liv’st on bread, 
How comes thy nose to be so red?’ 

* Thou silly ass, that looks so pale, 
It is with drinking Lirkett’s ale!’ 

Peggy enjoyed her usual robust health until about a 
month past, during which she suffered 
remained perfectly conscious to the hour of her death, 
The following character given to her when she was a ser- 
vant with Mr. G, Urowne, of Tr utbeck, shows that she 
was made of sterling stuff:—* To all whom it may con- 
cern. These are to certify that Margaret, the » daughter 
of John Atkinson, of Applethwaite, in the ] arish of Win- 
dermere, in th unty of Westmoreland, served me asa 
diligent, faithful, and honest servant for two years, viz., 
from Whitsuntide 1783 to Whitsuntide 1785, and that 
during all the said time I never saw, heard, or had reason 
to believe but that she was virtuous and modest. Wit- 
ness my hand this 25rd Oct r, 1788.—Gro. Browse. 
Troutbeck.’ ” 








msiderably, but 


Shortlands 


SaLmon. As the abundance of salmon in 
former times 
spondents in “ N. & Q.” the encl sed conclusive 
evidence of its cheapness, atleast in Ireland, during 
the Commonwealth, m: ry be of i sterest : 


engaged the attention of corre- 


“ It appears from various minutes in the order-book of 





the Council of State, that salmon for t t the troops 
in Ireland was purchased in Ireland at /, per ton, a 
little more than three h ulfpen a pound. Order-book of 
the Council of State, Sept. 25, 1649, and Oct, 23, 1649." — 
Bisset's J/ist. of the Commonwealth. 

Cc. 8. Is 


New Bett 
following cu 
Jan. 12 





INSCRIPTIONS, SHREW 





is from the Osirestry Mercury, 





worth preserving in “N.&Q.” 
I 


“The following are the inscriptions on the new bells 
which have been presented to St. J ulian’s Church, Shrew 
bury, by Mr. Peele : — 


* Peace on earth,’ &c., Luke, chap. ii. 
‘My gentle note shall lead the che 
Peace to this parish, may goo 








* Our voices tell when joy and grief betide ; 
Mourn with the mourner, welcome home the bride.’ 
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No. 

Mav harmony re 

ro! 1 and Queen Ww , 
No. 4 

Prosperity attend old FE. ind’s s! 

Let Shrewsbury flourish, now and ever more.’ 


No. 5. 


‘ For mercies undeserved this l 


is raised ; 


p 
Som Phy 1¢, O God, through Christ be praised.’ 
J.d.P, 
No. 6 
* With deepest tone I call to irch and prayer: 
And bid the living for the grave prepare.’ ” 


Joun B. MrxsHvutt. 
3, Redney Terrace West, Bow Road. 


SrRaNGE PoeNomenon.—On Friday, Dee. 18, 
at about G45 p.m., I was riding over the Downs 
to Mere, when there suddenly appeared on my 
horse’s head five lights, one on each ear larger 
than the rest, about the size of the flame of a 
small taper, of a bluish colour; two on the left 
eyebrow, and one on the right—these were like 
glowworms, or as if you had rubbed the parts with 
phosphorus. It was pitch dark, with a steady 
rain falling; yet, while the lights lasted (which 
was while I rode upwards of a quarter of a mile), 
I could see the buc! sles on the bridle. There had 
been thunder and lightning in the afternoon, I 
rode steadi ly, trying to make out what it could 
be; when it disappeared as suddenly as it came. 
The horse was taken from the stable, and bad 
only travelled half a mile; it did not perspire in 
the les I am desirous to know the cause. Will 
you kindly inform me ? Ernest BAKER. 

Mere Down, Bath. 





Queries. 
THOMAS LANGLEY 
YUESTION GENFLALOGIQUE INTERESSANT L’ HISTOIRE 
DE FRANCE ET D'ANGLETERRE. 

M. de Gasselin de Richebourg était petit-fils 
de M. de Langlée, Lieutenant-général, Ministre 
; X1V.et son favori; cette famille 
lée, fixée au M; » descendait de Thomas 


nee, frére d’ Henri V, 








tat sous La iis 





ae mnecastre, due de C 
d’ Angleterre. 
1° Comment et Byes i le fils du due de 
Clarence s't tai it-il fait naturaliser Francais? 
le 


; ; 
el et vit 





1 nt la eénéalogie des Lencastre, 
on voit que Thomas due de Clarenve eut deux 
s: l'un nommé le duc de Beaufort, l'autre nommé 
] Tl 3; comme l'histoire d’Angle- 

iu e abbaye nommée Langley, 
prés de Londres, qui était, je crois, un apanage 
de la couronne, il est pré qu'on a fait 
suite le nom de Langley a ce 
fhomas. Les de Langley en Angleterre ont-ils 
toujours cette abbaye en apanage? En France 





umable 


} 7 
prendre dans la 
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les Langlée ont toujours porté depuis le prénom 
de Thomas, et si l'on voit leur nom écrit par 
deux e¢ en I'rance et un y il’abbaye en Angleterre, 
cela ne peut tenir, au point de vue de lidentité 
d'origine, qu’d la divergence des deux langues. 

4° Ce Thomas ayait-il été reconnu ou adopté 
par le duc de Clarence? Pour figurer dans sa 
généalogie, il a bien fallu, ce me semble, qu'il 
jouit de l’une de ces prérogatives; il importe de 
savoir laquelle pour pouvoir apprécier la position 
que sa naissance lui avait faite en Angleterre. 

5° Thomas de Langley, archevéque de Cantor- 
béry et primat d’Angleterre, qui vient d’y mourir 
tout derniérement, était-il un descendant des Lan- 
castre ? 

Il serait intéressant d'arriver, par ces recherches, 
& pouvoir trouver le motif pour lequel Louis XIV 
avait pour Ministre, justement au moment ou il 
était en guerre avec la Grande-Bretagne, un allié 
de la maison d’Angleterre. On pourrait peut-étre 
s’expliquer comment il se faisait que M. de Lan- 
giée jouissait & la cour de Versailles de la position 
d’un grand seigneur et d’une grande familiarité 
avec le roi, et se rendre compte de la raison pour 
laquelle le grand roi avait laissé ignorer a son 
entourage l’illustre origine de son favori. 

Je crois que dans la famille du duc de Beaufort, 
qui est toujours en Angleterre et qui descend du 
duc de Clarence, on pourrait avoir des renseigne- 
ments a ce sujet. 

Le Conservateur de la Bibliothéque de Tours, 

DoRANGE. 


Haretpvs Apprtesnone.—Where shall I find 
any information concerning Hareldus Applebone, 
who was in 1652 the ambassador of the Queen of 
Sweden in this country ? (Whitelocke, ed. 1752, 
p. 532.) A. O. V. P. 


Lists or ATTORNEYS AND Sortcitors. —I am 
anxious to know if there are any records, and 
what information they give, of attorneys and soli- 
citors who were practising in the law courts pre- 
vious to the year 1729.* In the year 1729 the 
following was published : — 

“ List of Attornies and Solicitors admitted in pursuance 
of the late Act [2 Geo. II. cap. 23.) for the better regula- 
tion of Attornies and Solicitors. Presented to the House 
of Commons pursuant to their Order of the 26th day of 
January, 1729. London: Printed for Richard William- 
son near Gray’s-Inn-Gate in Holborn, Folio, mpccxx1x.” 


A copy of which occurred for sale in the library 
of the late Mr. Robert Triphook, the octogenarian 
bookseller, and was sold by auction by Messrs. 
Puttick & Simpson, Dec. 12, 1868. Was this the 
first Directory of Attorneys published, and were 
there any Law Lists published between the date 
of the above and Browne’s General Law List ? 


[* Vide “N. & Q.” 2%¢ §, xi. 515.—Ep.] 
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The first copy of which in the British Museum is 
the second edition for the year 1777. R. 8S. 

Clapham, Surrey. 

MIntaturRe- Panter oF Barn.—Can any of 
your readers help me to the name of a miniature- 
painter who flourished in Bath about eighty-years 
ago? I have a large picture in oils of that date 
containing five portraits of my family, and the 
name of the painter is unfortunately forgotten ; 
but we know, as I stated above, that it is the work 
of a miniature-painter at Bath, and we believe it 
to be the only known work of his in oil colours. 

,& Fis 

Bent Corns.—Can any one tell me the origin 
of bending coins, and why they should be con- 
sidered “lucky” on that account? It is a very 
old custom, for I have coins of the reigns of Mary 
and Elizabeth, which have been made “lucky,” 
greatly to their distigurement. I have searched 
several books on old customs and superstitions, 
but cannot find anything relating to this one. 

Puck. 

Byron Query.—Where is the satirical cha- 
racter of Byron to be found, of which the follow- 
ing lines are the commencement ? 

“ Love in his eyes, and hatred in his heart, 

His tongue [ ?] to flatter, and his creed to part.” 
ENQUIRER. 


CALCULATING CHILDREN: Menta Eqvatity 
OF THE Sexes.—Sydney Smith held this equality 
to be thorough and entire: the perceptible dif- 
ference lying, he said, solely in difference of 
education. His essay on the subject does not, 
however, embrace the question of certain natural 
gifts, allowed on all hands to be purely spon- 
taneous. Now we have all heard of, and many of 
us have witnessed, the marvellous feats of “ caleu- 
lating boys” (the late Archbishop of Dublin had 
been one of them); but I am curious to know 
whether there are any instances on record of 
calculating girls? And if so, in what numerical 
proportion they stand to the calculating boys? 

NoELL RaDECLIFFE. 


Tue Cavuptne Forxs.— At the end of the 
small work of Daniele entitled Le Forche Caudine 
illustrate, there is a reference to a work of his 
brother, which I should be obliged to any of your 
correspondents if they can tell me whether it was 
ever published. The passage, which I translate, is 
found at page 25, and is to the following effect :— 

“In conclusion, I do not wish to omit, in order that I 
may not seem to have allowed any part of the subject to 
escape me, how Plutarch, following Aristides Milesius, 
gives a very different account of the transactions at Cau- 
dium from Livy and the other Roman historians. On 
this, however, | shall not dwell, that I may leave to my 
brother the honour of having fully illustrated this point 
of Roman story in Part u. of his Storia della Guerra, 
which he hopes one day to give to the world.” 


69. 
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It appears that the brother of Daniele must 
have published a work Storia della Guerra, of 


which the first part had appeared, and that he 
promised a second part. Is this work known to 
any of your correspondents? The work of Daniele 
on the Caudine Forks was printed at Caserta, 
1778, and was therefore probably at the expense 
of royalty. Where is the passage referred to in 
Plutarch to be found? He gives Jn Parallel. Mi- 
norib. tom. ii. p. 306, but with this reference | 
cannot find the passage. 
Cravrurp Tart RaMAGE. 

Door-HEAD Inscriptions.—I do not think the 
following have been noticed by you : — 

“ Matthew Beckwith, son of Roger, who purchased 
Aldbrough, was, like his nephew, a captain under the Par- 
liament, and afterwards retired to Tanfield near Masham, 
where he was steward to the Earl of Elgin. He was an 
active and ‘ severe justicer,’ and in that capacity, mar- 
riages during the protectorate were frequently solemnised 
before him. He lived in a house by the river side still 
partiy remaining, which had been occupied by the priests 
of Maud Marmion’s chantry, in the church, since the 
time of King Edward IIL. and on rebuilding the eastern 
part of it, inscribed above the door — 

‘ Si Religio floreat vivo. M.B. 1668. 

Upon which the rector, who lived opposite to 
him, wrote over his own — 

“T do not heed the man the more 
That hangs religion at his door.” 
Walbran’s Memorials of Fountains 
(Surtees Soc.) p. 326. 

I shall be much obliged to any one who will 
give the original authority for this story. The 
author quotes none for it. GRIME, 


FLanpers Crests. — These are occasionally 
mentioned in old church and household accounts, 
and in some of our churches there still exist ex- 
amples in excellent preservation, and showing a 
strong general resemblance in the design and 
character of the carving which covers the whole 
of the front. This is generally occupied mainly 
by a series of pedimented and crocketed panels 
filled with varied patterns of tracery which, in 
English work, we should call “decorated” or 
“‘ middle-pointed.” At the sides or at the top are 
highly grotesque figures, terminating in beauti- 
ful crumpled foliage. There is a representation 
of one at Brancepeth church in the Transactions 
of the British Archeological Association, pl. 18. 
I have seen this one, and others very like it, at 


Wash near Ripon, and at Wroot in the Isle of 


Axholme. I am informed that there is another 
at St. Peter’s, Derby, and doubtless there are 
many others in existence, especially perhaps in 
East Anglia. I should be glad to hear of other 
examples, and also to learn whatever may be 
known respecting the hist ry of their introduction 
into this eountry. They are very beautiful and 
highly characteristic examples of work which to 
the educated eye bears its foreign origin on the 


face of it. I think they may very likely have 
been brought over in the first instance by private 
families, and afterwards have found their way into 
the churches as being handsome-looking pieces of 
furniture. The one at Wroot may have been 
brought by some of the Dutch or French immi- 
grants who came to drain the Isle of Axholme in 
the seventeenth century. Pe 2 A 

The College, Hurstpierpoint. 

Monxry.—What is the etymology of “ mon- 
key”? May it not have been mangué, a creature 
falling short of a human being ? 

ANGLO-FRENCH. 

NATURAL CHILDREN OF FREDERICK PRINCE 
or Watrs.—I have an impression that either in 
the text or notes of some memoir of the time of 
George II. there is a list or some particulars of the 
natural children of Frederick Prince of Wales. I 
shall be obliged by a reference to any such list, 
and indeed for any information upon the subject. 
Similar information respecting any illegitimate 
offspring of his brother the Duke of Cumberland 
will be equally acceptable ? N. C. 


Aw Orteanist Emprrror.—Is there any docu- 
ment extant in which Louis Philippe claims the 
imperial title, except one which is to be seen in 
the India Office? In the letter from Louis Phi- 
lippe to Runjeet Singh, found by us when we 
took Lahore, the former called himself “ Em- 
pereur des Francais”; and what is more, he 
gives to the Sikh prince the still stranger title of 
“Padshah of the Punjaub.” A padshah is a 
Mahomedan king, whereas the Sikhs are among 
the fiercest foes of the Mahomedans, and made 
them, when Lahore was taken, pull down their 
mosques and wash the foundations with the blood 
of hogs. CHARLES WENTWoRTH DILKE. 


Pravtvus’s “ TrucuLentvus.”—Palmerius says 
(I quote at second or third hand), that the text of 
Plautus’s 7ruculentus must be corrupt in Act ii. 
sc. 1, line ]:— 

“ Ha ha he! Hercle quievi, quia introivit odium ; tandem 
sola sum "— 
because a woman is made to swear by Hercules, 
whereas women never swore by Hercules, nor 
men by Castor; because the former abstained 
from the Herculean sacrifice, and the latter from 
the Eleusinian initiation. Criticism of this sort 
does not carry conviction to my mind. What is 
the verdict of those scholars of the present day 
who have made Plautus a special object of study ? 
GRIME. 

Sir Wiir1am Sans.—Who was Sir William 
Sans, chamberlain of Henry VIIL, the son of? to 
whom was he married, and what issue had he? 
when and where was he buried ? In 1536 a con- 
tract was passed between Sir William and one 
Arnold Hermanazone, of Amsterdam, for the exe- 
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cution of two altar tombs inlaid with brass for 
himself and the members of his family. I am 
anxious before publishing this contract, together 
with a collection of other documents concerning 
works of art executed for England and Scotland, 


to discover whether these have escaped destruc- 


tion, or if not, whether any drawing of them is 
stillin existence. The contract gives no clue as to 
where these tombs were to be erected ; it is only 
stipulated that the manufacturer “ sera tenu de 
s’en retirer en Engleterre vers le lieu ou il debora 
mectre et ordonner les dictes tombes.” 

W. H. James WEALE. 

Bruges. 

AnneE Countess or Starrorp.—In the Patent 
Rolls of Richard II. are the following contradic- 
tory notices of this princess, eldest daughter of 
Thomas Duke of Gloucester, who married (1) 
Thomas Earl of Stafford; (2) by dispensation, 
Edmund his brother; (3) William Bourchier, 
Count of Eu. 

1392, July 22. Royal license to Anne our cousin, 
widow of Thomas Earl of Stafford, to marry whom 
she will. (2. Pat. 16 R. IL, p. 1.) 

1398, June 28. Pardon for the wnlicensed mar- 
riage of Edmund Earl of Stafford and Anne his 
wile. (R. at. 22 RK. IT. p- 1.) 

1398, July 26. Royal license to Edmund Earl 
of Stafford to marry Anne, widow of Earl Thomas, 
and similarly to the said Anne to marry the said 
Edmund. (Jb.) 

How could the marriage be unlicensed in 1398 
when a general license had been given in 1392? 
And if the princess were already married when 
the pardon was issued on the 28th of June, what 
need existed for the issue of the license on the 
26th of July ? HERMENTRUDE. 

TiPTeEeRER. — Why are Christmas mummers 


daughters—the eldest of whom married a Ven- 
timiglia, Prince Belmont of Sicily. 

Woop Eneravine.—In the New Monthly Ma- 
gazine, vol. iii. p. 112, I found the following, and 
made a note accordingly :— 

“The first engraving on wood of which there is any 
record in Europe, is that of the *‘ Actions of Alexander,’ by 
the two Cunios, executed in the years 1285 or 1286, The 
engravings are eight in number, and in size about nine 
inches by six. In a frontispiece, decorated with fanciful 
ornaments, there is an inscription, which states the en- 
gravings to have been by ‘ Allessandro Alberico Cunio, 
Cavaliere, and Isabella Cunio,’ twin brother and sister— 
first reduced, imagined, and attempted to be executed in 
relief with a small knife on blocks of wood, made even 
and polished by this learned and dear sister, continued 
and finished by us together at Ravenna, from the eight 
pictures of our invention, painted six times larger than 
here represented; engraved, explained by verses, and 


| thus marked upon the paper, to perpetuate the number of 


| seen ? 


called tipteerers in some parts of England? The | 


word occurs in Mr. Halliwell’s Dictionary. I 
have not seen it elsewhere except in a letter from 
Cary, the translator of Dante, dated from Little- 
hampton, Dec. 28, 1818: — 

“ This country, too, abounds in the old customs peculiar 
to this season. Besides waits and carollers, we have was- 
sailers and fipteerers. . . . They appear to be a species of 
mummers, consisting of seven characters—Father Christ- 
mas, the Turk, Maid Marian, &c.”"—Henry Cary, Memoir 
of Hen, Fra, Cary, vol. ii. p. 22, 

7 me 


TcckERMANITIES. — This word occurs in an 
enigma by Edgar Allan Poe on “Sarah Anna 
Lewis.” What is its meaning, and whence its 
derivation ? S. T. 

Prince Ventruierra.—G. 8S. 8. will feel 
greatly obliged for any information respecting the 
Prince Ventimiglia, of a Provence family, who 
married Lady Charlotte Talbot, daughter of the 
Duke of Tyrconnel, the princess, and their two 


| was the original “ Hobson’s Choice” 


them, and to enable us to present them to our relations 
and friends, in testimony of gratitude, friendship, and 
affection. All this was done and finished by us when 
only sixteen years of age.” 

This account, which was given by Papillon, who 
saw the engravings, has been much disputed ; but 
Mr. Ottley, in his late valuable work, deems it 
authentic. 

Has the above account been authenticated ; if 
so, by whom, and where may the engravings be 
C. H. STerHEenson. 


Queries With Answers. 


“TIonson’s Cuorce.”—On lately looking over 
a sale-catalogue of the birds, books, paintings, Xc., 
belonging to the late Dr. Hobson of Leeds, I came 
across the following item : — 


“ No, 395. Portrait of a favourite Horse, ridden by the 
owner Mr, Hobson, of Cambridge renown, in its early 
history. 

“THE ORIGINAL ‘ HOBSON'S CHOICE.’ 
(As translated by Charles Waterton, Esq.) 
“ In his long stable, Cambridge, vou are told, 

Hobson kept studs for hire in days of old, 

On this condition only—that the horse 

Nearest the door should start the first on course, 

Then next to him, or none: so that each beast 

Might have its turn of labour and of rest; 

This granted, no one yet, in college dress, 

Was ever known this compact to transgress. 

Next to the door—next to the work ; say, why 

Should such a law so just be doomed to die ? 

Remember then this compact to restore, 

And let it govern as it did before. 

This done, O happy Cambridge! you will see, 

Your Hobson’s stud just as it ought to. be.” 

The above being a translation, in what language 
written, and 
who was its author ? J.C. G. 

Victoria Park Hospital, London, N.E. 

[The following interesting account of the above por- 
trait and lines is given in Charles Waterton: his Home, 
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Habits, and Handiwork, edited by Richard Hobson, M.D. 


| 


(Lond, 1867, 8vo), p. 241: “Some years ago I had a | 


portrait presented to me, in consequence of my fortu- 
nately bearing the same surname as the subject of the 
painting to which I shall now allude. It was the por- 
trait of the late Mr. Tobias [ Thomas ? ] Hobson on horse- 
back, who so generously and munificently contributed to 
the town of Cambridge by the erection of public edifices. 
On his arrival at my house, Mr. Waterton happened to 
be dining with me, and was wonderfully delighted with 
the newly imported production, probably more so in con- 
sequence of Mr. Ilobson having been a universally recog- 
nised and avowedly good man, coupled with a consider- 


able amount of eccentricity of disposition. This gentleman, | 


representing an individuality, or an acknowledged pecu- 


liarity of character, I suspect had a material influence | 


with the Squire. Some verses having been published, 
in 1734, by that celebrated Latinist Vincent Bourne re- 
lative to the subject of this painting, I, in a casual way, 





and really without being in earnest, asked the Squire to 
turn poet and Anglicise them, in order to attach them 


to the painting we were then admiring. The following 


day, to my great surprise, he returned me a copy which 
I now transcribe, from Bourne's original, and which 


Mr. Waterton told me ‘he had turned into his doggrel | 


verse whilst in the railway carriage on his return to 
Walton Hall’: — 
‘ HOBSONI LEX. 
* Complures (ita, Granta, refers) Hlobsonus alebat 
In stabulo longo, quos locitaret, equos. 
Hac lege, ut foribus staret qui proximus, ille 
Susciperet primas, solus et ille, vices. 
Aut hune, aut nullum—sua pars sit cuique laboris ; 
Aut hune, aut nullum—sit sua cuique quies, 
Conditio obtinuit, nulli violanda togato ; 
Proximus hic foribus, proximus esto viz. 
Optio tam prudens cur non huc usque retenta est ? 
Tam bona cur unquam lex abolenda fuit ? 
Hobsoni veterem normam revocare memento ; 
Tuque iterum Hobsoni, Granta, videbis equos. 
Vincent1o Bourne,’ ” | 


THe Minter Aanp uis Turre Sons.— The 
following ballad I have taken down from reci- 
tation. Ihave not been able to find it in any 
collection that I have looked into. I do not 
remember having heard it before. If you think 
it worth while, perhaps you may print it. 


“THE MILLER AND HIS THREE SONS, 

“ There was a miller who had three sons, 
And he called them all three one by one 
To see which of them the best could thieve, 
That he unto him his mill might leave. 


“ He called upon his eldest son : 
He said, Dear child, my glass is run, 
And if | leave my mill to thee, 
Pray, what account wilt thou give to me ? 


~ 


“ Dear father, he said, my name is Jack ; 
Out of every bushel I'll take a peck— 
Out of every bushel that I do grind 
I'll take a peck, and live most fine. 
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“You are not the man, the old man said, 
You have not learnt the art of trade, 
For by that means no man can live ; 
My mill to thee I will not give. 


He called upon his second son, 

And said, Dear child, my glass is run ; 
Now, if 1 leave my mill to thee, 

Pray, what account wilt thou give to me ? 


Dear father, he said, my name is Ralph ; 
Out of every bushel I'll take a half— 
Out of every bushel that I do grind 

I'll take a half, and live most fine. 
“You are not the man, the old man said, 
You have not learnt the art of trade, 

For by that means no man can live ; 
My mill to thee I will not give. 


He called upon his youngest son, 

And said, Dear child, my glass is run ; 
Now, if I leave my mill to thee, 

Pray, what account wilt thou give to me ? 


* Dear father, I am the youngest boy ; 
The grain of mooter is all my joy— 
The grain of mooter is my delight, 
]’ll take it all, and swear the sack. 

“ You are the man, the old man said, 
You have learnt the art of trade, 
For by that means a man can live, 
And I to thee my mill will give.” 

What is meant by “ the grain of mooter ?” 

D. MacpHart. 

Paisley. 

[ There is a better version of this ballad in the Rox- 
burghe Collection (iii. 681), entitled “ The Miller’s Advice 
to his Three Sons in taking of Toll,’ in which the last 
verse but one throws some light on our correspondent’s 
query :— 

“ Father, said he, I am your only boy, 
For taking toll is all my joy : 
3efore I will a good living lack, 
I'll take it all, and forswear the sack.” 

The mooter being the toll of a mill for grinding grain; 

properly that paid to the master of the mill. Vide 

Jamieson’s Scottish Dictionary, art. “ Multure, Mooter.” 
Hence we read in The Vow-Breaker, or the Fayre Maid 

of Clifton, 1636, * Fellow Bateman, farewell, commend me 
to my old windmill at Rudington. Oh the mooter dish, 
the miller’s thumbe, and the maide behinde the hopper.” ] 


Caste or Cosstns.—In Willis’s Current Notes, 
1857, in a communication on “over door-stone in- 
scriptions,” mention is made of the Castle of Cos- 
sins (now destroyed), near Glammis, Forfarshire ; 
and it is also said, that the place gave the name 
to a family formerly of considerable local repute. 
Can any of the readers of “N. & Q.” give any 
information respecting the said family or castle ? 

O. E.S. 

[We entertain very grave doubts whether there ever 
The lands 
of Mekle Cossins, by annexation in the Strathmore 


existed at Cossins a castle, properly so called. 


| barony of Baikie, appear to have belonged in the seven- 


teenth century to a branch of the family whose descent 
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we have been unable to trace. In 1667, John Lyon, of 
Cossins, was served heir to his father Peter in these lands 
(Inquis. Spec. Forfarshire, No. 426). In this retour there 
is no mention of any castle. The family must, however, 
have had a residence of some kind. By 1695 it seems to 
have become extinct, and the property to have reverted 
to the main branch of the family, as in that year John, 
Earl of Strathmore and Kinghorne, is served heir to his 
father, inter alia, “in terris de Cossins cum maneriei 
The last two 
words are the Latin form of the Scotch word place, which 
means the mansion-house of a proprietor, but one erected 
after fortified castles had gone out of fashion. These 
were built in a much less substantial style, which ac- 


loco” (Inquis, Spec. Forfarshire, No, 536). 


counts for their disappearance, but they probably were 
more fitted to afford the comforts of domestic life than 
the older fortress, 

We give no opinion as to whether the hamlet may or 
may not have given the name to the family of Cossins, 
but can safely state that their “considerable repute” 
must have been decidedly Jocal, as there is no mention of 
them to be found in the records. ] 


Foxr’s “ Book or Martyrs” (4™ §., ii. 609.) 
In the third edition of this work (2 vols. folio, 
1576,) Henry Filmer is stated to have been the 
erson who suffered with Person and Testwood at 
Vindsor in 1543, and he is so described through- 
out the details of the event; also in the reprint 
(with certain omissions) in 3 vols. royal 8vo, 
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de Loyola, by Father Daniel Bartoli (New York, 1856) 
vol. i. p. 143, it is stated, that “At length driven by 
necessity, and following the advice of one of his friends, 
who was a religious, he resolved to go to Flanders during 
the vacation, and to beg from the Spanish merchants 
wherewith to support himself during one year; he even 
went once into England, which country was still Catho- 


| lie.) 


“Soon wiLt tHe Eventne Srar.”— Up to 
about the year 1838 a hymn was sung at the 
beginning of the Sunday evening service (6.50 P.M.) 
at St. George’s church, Kidderminster, of which 


| this was the first verse : — 


1844, edited by the Rey. John Cumming, M.A., | 


of the first edition 156%. 

Whilst on this subject, I shall be glad to know 
if my copy of Foxe’s Martyrs, 1576, is perfect 
except the index. It is a very clean, genuine, 
and sound copy, as far as I can ascertain by a care- 
ful examination of every page, &c. 

Wete We de 

[According to the collation forwarded, our 
spondent’s copy of Foxe’s Acts and Monuments, 2 vols. 
folio, 1576, is a perfect one with the exception of the last 
six pages of the Index and an excellent oval portrait of 
I. D., i. e. “John Daye, dvvelling ouer Aldersgate,” at 
the end of the second volume, The portrait is surrounded 
with the following inscription: “ Liefe is Deathe, and 
Death is Liefe: Atatis sve xxxx. 1562.” ] 


corre- 


Sr. Ienativs pk Lorota. —In p. 156, vol. ii. 
of Alban Butler’s Lives of the Saints (Dublin, 1838) 
I find the following strange notice occurs in the 
Life of St. Ignatius of Loyola, July 31. Ignatius 
when he was a student in Paris went once to 
England — 

“And once into England to procure charities from the 
Spanish merchants settled there, from whom and from 
some friends at Barcelona he received abundant sup- 
plies,” 

What is Butler's authority for this statement, 
and in what Life of Ignatius does it occur? D. 

[In the History of the Life and Institute of St. Ignatius 


* Soon shall * the evening star with silver ray 
Shed its mild influence ¢ o'er this sacred day : 
Resume we then, ere peace and stillnesst reign, 

The rites that holiness and Heaven ordain.” 

This hymn was printed in the selection used 
in the church and compiled by its incumbent (the 
late) Rev. W. Villers, afterwards Vicar of Broms- 
grove. I have never met with it in any other 
collection. Who was its author ? 

CurHBErt Bebe. 

[This *“ Hymn before Evening Service ” is by William 
Mason, M.A., Precentor of York, and Rector of Aston. It 
is printed in Part u. of his Minor Poems, London, 1830, 
18mo, p. 69. In the notes we have pointed out the varia- 
tions from the original text. } 

“ AyresHa.” — Who was the author of an 
Eastern tale, entitled Ayesha (if I am not mis- 
taken), which I read many years ago with the 
greatest pleasure ? ABHBA. 

[ Ayesha, the Maid of Kars, Lond. 1834, is by James 
Morier, an Oriental traveller and writer of tales, born 
1780, died March 30, 1849. ] 


Replies. 
"AAEKTOP: THE OATH BY THE COCK. 
(3 S, xii. 173; 4% S. ii. 505.) 

This name, being a Greek compound, indi- 
cates that the bird so called was indigenous 
in Greece. Its great antiquity there may be 
inferred from the dAexrpvouayreia, or divination, 
which was performed by writing the letters of 
the alphabet in a circle, and Jaying a grain of 
wheat or barley upon each letter; a cock was then 
placed in the centre, and the desired information 
was obtained by putting together the letters from 
which the cock picked the grains. (Mém. de 
U Institut, classe de Lit. et Beaux-Arts, i. 81; Mém. 
Acad. Inser., vii. 23, xii. 49.) The cock, swan, 
hawk, rayen, and crow were sacred to Apollo. 
Plutarch (De Pythie Orac. vii. 574, Reiske) men- 
tions a statue of Apollo with a cock on his hand, 
to indicate sunrise. Neither Homer nor the writers 
of the Old Testament mention this bird, not be- 

* Will 


+ Lustre on. ¢ Sleep and silence. 
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cause it was unknown to them, but because they 
had no occasion to notice it. Pindar, 490 z.c., 
first refers to it (Ol. xii. 20), évdoudyns Gre aréxrwp, 
“ Pugnacious as a cock on his own dunghill.” 
Ergoteles, to whom the ode is addressed, was an 
inhabit: int of Himera, in Sicily, the coins of which 
place bore * efligy of a cox +. The Pythagore ans 
worshipped d a white cock. (Plutarch, Symp. iii. 5.) 
It is called in the Mishna (Pesachim, iv. 7 7), 
Stara, Tarnegol, and the same word is used in 
the Sy riac version of the New Testament. The 
universal diffus ion of this bird is almost as sur- 
prising as that of thedog. M. Lesson asks if it is 
not remarkable to find the domestic hen, differing 
in nothing from that of our countries, in all the 
islands of the South Sea, and among anni with 
whom Europeans have certainly never communi- 
cated? Cocks and hens, he tells us, were very 
common at Oualan for example, and the natives 
were ignorant that these birds were good to eat. 
(Penny Cyc. xviii. G3). It appears from Hesychius 
that this bird was also called «lxxos, which is of 
kin to cog in French, géckel in German, koczet in 
Russian, cok in Celtic, and Awkkutas in Sanskrit, 
from kak and kue, to cry, to scream. So also the 
Latin gallus, the German guller, and the Gaelic 
caolach, are connected with the Sanskrit ‘alas, 
ringing, from kal, to resound. The domestic fowl 
was not prohibited to the Jews, therefore the un- 
clean bird, 95°35, dookiphath (Ley. xi. 19, Deut. 
xiv. 18), lapwing in the English version, was 
most probably the hoopoe (upupa*), according to 
the Septuagint, Vulgate, and Arabic versions, and 
the opinion of the best commentators (Bochart, 
Hieroz. ii. 316). With respect to the phrase “ by 
cock and pie,” the difficulty Mr. Nicnorson finds 
to be in the word pie. In the preface to the 
Prayer Book “ concerning the service of the 
church,” reference is made to the practice of the 
church of Rome, and to “the number and hard- 
ness of the rules called the Pie” (a difficulty 
which still exists), on which Wheatly refers to 
Dr. Nichols, one derivation of which word is from 
mivug, table or index, and the other that such tables 
or indexes were called the pie from the parti- 
coloured letters whereof they consisted, the initial 
and some other remarkable letters and words 
being done in red and the rest in black. A pied 
horse exemplifies this sense. It is also to be re- 
marked that printers call unassorted and mixed 
type pie. aa missal or gospels then, being the 
book on which persons were sworn, might be called 
pie for thes same reason that God was called cock, to 
avoid, in appe arance, too pro ifane an oath, such as 
*cock’s wounds, e ‘sbi xl and hounds,” &c. So 
Chaucer's “ cockes bones.” lr. J. Buck ton. 
Wiltshire Villas, Stockwell, S.W. 








* The roy of Aristotle, which made its nest of twigs 
and human manure (Hist, Anim. vi, 1, ix. 15). 
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APOCALYPSE. 
(4 §, iii. 58.) 

In reply to Detta, it may be worth while to 
name the following : — 

“ Achillis Bocchii Bonon. Symbolicarum Questionum 
De universo genere, quas serid ludebat, libri quinque. 
Bononiz, 1574. Curis Epise, et 8. Inquisit. concessu.” 

The pictorial symbols are illustrated by engra- 

vings of considerable merit, and by Latin odes, 
in various metres, of the ecclesiastical type of the 
sixteenth century. They are, however, on gene- 
ral er moral subjects, and are not confined to 
the Sacred Scriptures, nor are they specially illus- 
trative of the Book of Revelation. 

As the book is somewhat rare, it may interest 
if I append one or two of the subjects represented. 





“Symb. 128. Adversus Iram. 

Mos est nocentum lwdere innocentiam. (Title.) 

Agni innocentis vindici integerrimo 

Jure hoe dicatur Reginaldo Nerlio. (Dedication.) 

O qui secundus es Adamus, CuristTe optime, 

(Jui conditus ad imaginem terreni es, at 

Ceelestis ipse, judicium id omne auferas 

Quod noxa nobis omnibus primi indidit 

Parentis olim: da, obsecro, tu vim integram 

Puramque nostris judicandi cordibus.” 

The engraving represents the Saviour bearing 
his cross, surrounded by Jews in medieval cos- 
tume; amongst the subordinate figures are a man 
with “ caged” helmet surmounted of (in heraldic 
language) the Turkish flag and the crescent. 

“ Symb, 130, Summum Bonum prestat Fides, 

Fidem intimus amor in Deum, 
Rite ipse cultus omnia. 
Andree Casalio Senatori Bononensi. 
Summa petat quicunque bonum summum expetit ultro. 


Verum igitur quicunque bonum comprendere prudens 

Optat, eoque aliquando frui, terrena relinquat 

Summa petens, summo studio, summoque labore, 

Sed prius instituenda investigatio recte.” 

In this case the engraving represents a female 
robed and winged, and with laureated chaplet, 
with open book in right hand, in her left a lyre. 
Her feet rest on a solid cube of stone, on which 
is the inscription, @eu€Awv &Adov oddels Bivarat 
Ocivat apc of xeluevov (1 Cor. iii. 11). She sits 
upon a cloud, and from above descend rays upon 
her head; and she doubtless represents the Divine 
Wisdom. T. W. WEARE 


Isfield Rectory. 


In reply to Detta, there are twelve such repre- 
= in— 

/ Histoire du vieux et du nouveau Testament repré- 
sentée avec he figures et des Explications édifiantes, 
tirées des Saints Péres ete. Par feu Monsieur Le Maistre 
de Sacy, sous le nom du Sieur de Royaumont, Prieur de 
Sombreval, <A Paris, chez Christophe David, rue St.- 


Jacques au nom de Jésus, proches la Fontaine St.-Séverin. 


MDXXIU,’ 
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Though I presume Detra desired to be referred 
to a work exclusively on the above subject, I 
have mentioned this one, as it is rather ancient, 
and the representations curious. Bera. 





Amongst the treasures of the Bodleian Library, 
there is a very early book in vellum containing 
representations of the symbolical scenes of the 
Revelations. It is exhibited in one of the glass 
cases in the principal room, and I had the grati- 
fication of examining its exquisite drawing last 
week, Tos, E. WINNINGTON. 





Has your correspondent examined the celebrated 
block-book of the “Apocalypse” in the British 
Museum? Some have considered it earlier than 
the Biblia Pauperum. The armour of the soldiers 
in a plate from this work given by Mr. Noel Hum- 
phreys in The Art of Printing appears to be of the 
middle of the fourteenth century, but a MS. of 
that period may have been copied. The book 
appears to have been executed early in the 
fifteenth century, The text is arranged in patches 


in the cuts. Joun Piaaor, Jun., P.S.A. 





In Tyndale’s New Testament, 1536, will be 
found fifteen woodcuts, and in an octavo Bible, 
— by John Bill and Christopher Barker in 

669, twelve engravings, such as De.tA inquires 
after. Of the first I possess a considerable frag- 
ment, containing twelve out of the fifteen cuts in 
the Revelations. The Bible contains one hundred 
and eighty-four plates, seemingly of Dutch origia ; 
and I shall be happy to submit both volumes to 
Drtrta for inspection, if he will favour me with a 
line expressing a wish to that effect. 

S. H. Harrower. 

3, North Bank, N.W. 





There is a most beautiful MS. of the Apocalypse 
with coloured illuminations in the British Mu- 
seum. It formerly belonged to the Abbey of 
Clairvaux, and is, I believe, about the end of the 
fourteenth century. FELIs. 


MAGAZINE ARTICLES RELATING TO 
CORNWALL. 
(4 8. iii. 35.) 

E. H. W. D. will find the article on “Tin 
Mining in Cornwall and its Traditions,” by Mr. 
Robert Hunt, F.R.S., in Good Words for Feb. 
1867. 

The following may be of some use to your cor- 
respondent : — 

* A Week on the North Coast of Cornwall. By the 
Dean of Canterbury.”— Good Words for April and May, 
1868. 

“Through Cornwall.” By Mortimer Collins,—Bel- 
gravia, Dec. 1866. 





“Sunshine at the Land’s End.”—Fraser’s Magazine, 
Feb. 1867. 

“Through Devonshire and Cornwall to the Scilly 
Islands,” —Bentley’s Magazine, March and April, 1867. 

“Are there Jews in Cornwall?” By Max Miiller.— 
Maemillan, April, 1867. 

“ Vestiges of the Cornish Tongue.” By C. M. Ingleby. 
— Once a Week, Feb, 17, 1866. 

“ Fish and Fowl at the Land’s End.”— Once a Week. 

“A Visit to Tintagel.”— Once a Week, May 11, 1867. 

“St. Columb and the North-West Coast of Cornwall,” 

iv G. F. Jackson.—Once a Week, Nov. 1, 1862. 

“The Provincial History of England: the West 
Country: Before the Romans.”— Spectator, Sep. 8, 1866. 
See Spectator, Feb, 9, 1867 : “ The Jktis of Diodorus Sicu- 
lus.” 

“Scenery and Antiquities of Cornwall.” By Herman 
Merivale.— Quarterly Review, Oct. 1857. Reprinted in 
1855 

“Cornish Antiquities.” By Max Miiller.— Quarterly 
Review, July, 1867. 

“ Cornish Mining in Mexico.”— Quarterly Review, June, 
1827. 

“An Account of remarkable Subterranean Chambers 
at Trelowarren, the Seat of Sir R. R. Vyvyan, Bart., in 
the County of Cornwall.” By J, T. Blight, Esq.—Arch- 
cologia, vol. xl. p- 113. 

“ Devon and Cornwall.”— Edinburgh Review, Jan, 1851, 


I should be glad to refer E. H. W. D. to many 
interesting and important memoranda on the an- 
tiquities of Cornwall, contributed at various times 
to the Cornish (principally Penzance) papers and 
periodicals, which probably he has not had an 
opportunity of seeing, but I am afraid to occupy 
much of your space. W.N. 


E. H. W. D. will find much valuable informa- 
tion relating to Cornwall in the Zransactions of 
the Royal Geological Society of Cornwall (forming 
seven volumes), and extending from 1818 to 1865; 
in the Annual Reports of the Royal Institution, 
from 1818 to 1868; and in the Journal of the 
Royal Institution of Cornwall, of which nine num- 
bers have been published. 

The following articles from the foregoing and 
other sources are fresh in my memory, and are 
probably such as E, H. W. D. wishes to hear 
of : — 

“Some Arguments in support of the Opinion that the 
Iktis of Diodorus Siculus is St. Michael’s Mount.” By Dr. 
Barham.— Trans. Roy. Geol. Soc. Corn. vol. iii. p. 85, &e. 

“ On the Intercourse which subsisted between Cornwall 
and the Commercial States of Antiquity, and on the 
State of the Tin Trade during the Middle Ages.” By 
John Hawkins.— Jbid_ vol. iii, p. 113, &e. 

“On the singular State of some Ancient Coins lately 
found in the Sands at Hayle, and on the Evidence dedu- 
cible from them relative to the period of the earliest de- 
position of Sand on the Northern Coast of Cornwall.” By 
Joseph Carne.—Jbid. vol. iii. p. 136, &c. 

“ A Description of the Happy-Union Tin Stream Work 
at Pentuan.” By John W. Colenso.—Jbid, vol. iv. 

. 29, «ec, 

“On some of the Deposits of Stream Tin-Ore in Corn- 
wall, with Remarks on the Theory of that Formation.” 
By W. J. Henwood.—Jbid. vol. iv. p. 57, &c. 

“Notice of an Ancient Smelting Place for Tin, gene- 
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rally called a Jew’s House, lately discovered on the 
Estate of Trereife, near Penzance.”—Trans. Roy. Geol. 
Soc. Cornwall, vol. vi. p.43, &e. 

“Notice of the Occurrence of the Horns and Bones of 
several Species of Deer in the Tin Works of Cornwall,” 
By R. Q. Couch.” —Jbid. vol. vii. p. 185, &e. 

“ Note on the Block of Tin — ged up in Falmouth 
Harbour.” By Col. Sir Henry James, R. E .—Forty-fifth 
Ann. Rep. Roy. Inst. Corn. 1863, p. 29, &e. 

“Are there Jews in Cornwall?” By Prof. Max 
Miiller.—Macmillan’s Magazine, vol. xiv. 484, &c. (Sep. 
1866.) 

* Jews in Cornwall and Marazion.” By Rev. Dr. Ban- 
nister.—Jour. Roy. Inst. Corn. vol. ii. p. 324, &e. (1867.) 

“The Antiquity of Man in the South-West of Eng- 
land.” By Pengelly.—Trans. Devon Assoc, 1867, 
. 129, &e. / 

“On the Phenician Tin Trade of Cornwall.” By 
Richard Edmonds.—7vrans. Plym. Inst. 1867-8. 

Wa. PENGELLY. 

Torquay. 

The following few references may perhaps be 
of service : — 

“Cornwall.”— Quarterly Rev. No. 204, Oct. 1857. By 
Mr. Herman Merivale, re printed in his Historic ‘al Studies. 

“Cornish Antiquities.”— Quarterly Rev, No. 245, July, 
1867. 

“The Religion of the Lower Classes in Cornwall.”— 
Churchman's Family Magazine, July, 1866. 

“The North Coast of Devon and Cornwall,”—Once a 
Week, June, 1864, 

“The Jews in Cornwall.” By Prof. Max Miiller.— 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 

Good Words contains several pe rs Mi Corn- 
wall—“ At the Land's End,” by A. K. H. B., 
Nov. 1862; “A Week in King ek. Land,” 
by the author of John Halifax, Jan. 1867. Nov. 
1868 contains a paper by the Dean of Canterbury. 

ONALED. 

DANIEL ROGERS, POET AND 

(4" 8. ii. 563.) 

I should like to know who and what was D. 
Vidamus, to whom is addressed a political auto- 
graph letter I possess by D. Rogers. It is in 
Latin and runs thus: — 


STATESMAN, 


“Detinuj pedissequa tud, D. Illustriss’ opinione credo 
tua longius, quod spes esset D. Secretaria rediturii hodie. 
nunc verd ex ipsius ad aula nuncio, intelligo, post bidua 
rediturum, Discessit is antequam in Regia venirem. Sic 
ne’ que uolebas illj communicarj, nec Responsum ille 
dare potuit, quod ad te remitterem. Tractatum quem 
mihj commisistj, apud me non habeo, nec-n eiusmodj 
obseruandis hoc tempore, cum in aula sum, uacare possum. 
Et quia nondum habitum ill induit, quem illj uis con- 
cedj, Londinj reliquj, nec de illo ostendendo D. Secretario, 
qua discederem cogitaba, Sed mentionem facia, et argu- 
menta insigniora illj co’memorabo, ad eum modi, ut 
desiderio eius legendj capiatur. Quod ad Statum Gallie 
vre attinet, nobilis ille, quj & Dno’ Oratore missus est, 
communia et vulgaria tantum nouit: videlicet Aula com- 
morarj apud S. Germanj fanu’, uos nj fallor Laicii uoca- 
tis, Te ligniu redijsse, q* Reg cr] eratus sit: Mommoranciti 
et Bullonii plurimu’ in p ’sentj in aula valere: preter 
Card: Lottarenti, (quj ne postulatis Relig siosor’ sub- 
scribat, febrem quartana finget,) Montpenseriu’ in primis 





| nescio: Ego tuj memor sum, tibi 
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| pacj adversarj. Amiralliz esse prope Castelionzii sud. Dnt 
| Oratorem Ira 


3 Depputator’ ad Card: Cast: misisse, quar’ 
no’ie ad Aula ventur’ esset ille, et responsii Depputatos 
auide exspectare. Herj q’dem ceconomu’ suu’ misit huc 
Cardinalis, quj cum Lecestria comitem paucis conuenisset 
discessit. An ob absentia Secretarij, procrastinet ille ne- 
gocill, nesci Omnes pacem exspectant et vulgus fert 
illa facta’. Ejirolus q’dam, comes Hibernus ex sua pria, 
q’ in Gallia fugit nup’rime, is — 1 Oratorem sollicitauit, 
ut eius nom’ ad Regina scriberet, quod ille fecit, petit is 
restituj. Certiora in aula no’ sunt, et quia D. Secretarius 
lris acceptis statim discessit, veriora de v’ris rebus et plura 
iq; persuadeas memorem 
me fore postqua D. Secretarius a fnenenit. Si etia aliq’d 
dignu’ tua cognitione accederit, faciam cognoscas vera, 
Bene vale I[llustriss. Domine: Deus opt. max. te cum 
Coniuge, Dn’a Selectiss* et uniu’sa familia conseruct in- 
Augusti. 
“Tuj obseruantiss’ 


columé, Cheneo, 8 


*D. Rocert’. 

“Tllustriss, et prestar ntiss° Dn° D, Vidamo, Dnd suo 
obseruandiss*. Londini. 

D. Vidamus must have been a Frenchman, as 
Rogers says “from your France.” 

Teligny, the husband, I suppose, of Louise de 
Colligny (who afterwards married William I. of 
Nassau, the Taciturn). 

The Cardinal of Lorraine was the brother of 
Francis Duke of Guise, who was murdered by 
Poltrot at Orleans. 

The Admiral was the illustrious Gaspard de 
Colligny, father-in-law of Teligny, and like him 
one of the first victims of the atrocious massacre 
on St. Bartholomew’s day. 

The Cardinal de Chatillon—Odet, brother of the 
admiral, who afterwards became Protestant. He 
was murdered in London by his servant. 

Montpensier (Loys de Bourbon), governor of 
Brittany. 

Leycester, Robert Dudley, Earl of. 

The Secretary. Who was he? 

The Speaker. Who was it ? 

Earl Errol. Irish ? 

The Queen. Catherine de Médicis. 

The King. Charl 8 IX. 

The letter is dated from Cheeneo. 
Sheen 

Montpenvier is the same to whom were ad- 
dressed the letters from Catherine de Médicis I 
lately transcribed. B. Ba Ea 


Is that East 


DRAMATIC, 


(4° S. i. 267.) 


The Theatre was published by Duncombe of 
Middle Row, Holborn, a discreditable bookseller 
of the Holywell Street class. He annoyed Ma- 
thews by printing reports of his “At Homes,” 
which were hastily put together, omitting many 
good things, and filling y up with rubbish. They 
are, however, the only records which I know of 
those delightful performances, and, as such, w orth 
preserving. The Theatre was a weekly journal, 
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— sixpence, with a coloured theatrical portrait 
in each numbe or. It —_ April 17, 1819. I 
have the first nine, and, till I saw the extract 
from No. 10, I supposed there were no more. The 
editor must have been wonderfully illiterate even 
for that time, as he allowed himself to be hoaxed 


by some mau ‘ats plaisant, who sent a series of 


articles ‘On the Immorality of some Plays,” and 
“On the Drama in General,” containing some 
superlatively nasty quotations in Latin and French, 
and some anachronisms in English which one 
would suppose must have been detected imme- 
diately on being read, but which were inserted 
without suspicion for three consecutive numbers, 
and not detected till noticed in The British Stage 
of April, 1819. The editor then apologised for 
having overlooked the improprieties, and declared 
his belief that they had been sent him by the 
editor of The British Stage (p. 112); of which, 
however, he offered no evidence. 

One or two of the producible quotations may 
be admitted as curiosities : — 

“Each man may behold his own portrait at length, 
where the shades of vice and lights of virtue are so hap- 
pily blended as to force the human heart to acknow 
ledge the likeness ; or, to use the words of Seneca, ‘ Tor- 
mina ventris non est jucundus,’ "—P., 36. 

“ The remarks of the Bard of Avon on the Lore at First 
Sight of Crauford (1704) are but too true; and The 
Amorous Miser of Tate Wilkinson cannot be too severe ly 
repr ybated,”—P. 68 


The following does not appear in the corre- 


spondents’ letters, but among other anecdotes : — 


“ Martow AND Kixc JaAmes.—In the time of Mar- 
low fanaticism ran so high, that an order was issued by 
the Privy Council that no beer should be brewed on a 
Saturday. This very singular order being the subject of 
conversation, King James the Second once asked Mar- 
low, during the time he was composing his celebrated 
Jew of Malta, what was his opinion on the subject. 
* May it please your majesty,’ replied Marlow, ‘the reason 
why they will not suffer any beer to be brewed on a 
Saturday, is, for fear it should work on a Sunday.”—P. 91. 


This story maintained its place among the 
“ Varieties”’ for a considerable time; and I last 
saw it, exactly as above, in the Penny Satirist, 
April 28, 1838. 

In looking for these matters, I find a cutting 
from the Weekly Chronicle, December 9, 1837. 
It is editorial, being among the answers to corre- 
spondents : — 

“An ApMIRER OF KEAN AND SHAKSPERE (CHESHIRE 
Curese).—We do not think that Sha! re has in the 
least overdrawn the character of Richard the Third. 
Many others of his tribe were likewise cold-blooded as- 









sassins, For instance, we find Henry the Sixth strangled 
his nephew, Humphrey Duke of Gloucester, in 1447. 
Then Edward the Fourth, in 1478, caused his brother, 
the Duke of Clarence, to be drowned in a butt of Malmsey 


wine; then followed crooked-backed Richard, who, to 
keep up the character of the family by helping in cold- 
blood to murder his nephew Henry, son of Edward 
(whose widow he afterwards forced to marry him), inde- 


pendent of getting the children of this latter prince, and 
also of his afterwards own wife, Edward the Fifth and 
the Duke of York, smothered in the Tower in 1483.” 
FITzHOPKINS. 
Garrick Club. 


It may be interesting to many of your readers 
to know the derivation of the word ze/#, men- 
tioned by Mr. Macpnait (p. 544), and I will 
translate for that purpose two paragraphs from 
two excellent German works : — 

* The word [zelt] is old, hkezelt, gezelt, in Anglo-Saxon 
geteld, and without affix, in Low Gomme telt, in Anglo- 
Saxon ty/d, in English tit, in Islandic tiald, in Swedish 
talt, It is ae rived fro mm the old word selida, seldo, dwell 
ing, seat; and geselidon, to dwell in, from which is also 
derived sidel a place to settle upon}. tesides this, we 
have also in Low German fent, in English and Dutel 
tent, in French tente, which corresponds with the Latin 
tentorium, and seems to be derived from fendere, to draw, 
tu stretch out.”—Adelung’s Grammatisch-kritisches Witr- 
terbuch der Hochdeutschen Mundart, 1801, vol. iv. p: 1652 


Speaking of the same word, Dr. Sanders, in his 
excellent Dictionary of the German Language, 
with quotations from Luther down to the present 
time—a work which does great honour to the 
little town in which it has been meditated and 
written down, Strelitz—says it belongs to differ- 
ent roots, viz. : — 

1. Zelt, mhd, [middle High German] 2zé/t, together 
with zélten, zéltenen, ahd. (old High German | zeltjan and 
zelter; compare Latin = tolutarius (to which Diez, 
p- 357, reckons trotter). Zelt, ahd. zelto, mhd. zélte 
(compare also zelle), 111. Zelt [the word we have to do 
with |, ahd. (ga)ze it, mbd. (ge)zelt, Anglo-Sax. telt, Old 
Norse tiald, &c., to which Schmf eller’s bayerisches Wir- 
terbuch] adds, Spanish toldo; but vide Diez, p. 358,”— 
Dr, Daniel Sanders’ Worterbuch der deutschen Sprache. 
Mit Belegen von Luther bis auf die Gegenwart, 1865, 
vol. ii. p. ii., S—Z, p. 1730, 

In Plattdeutsch (I am speaking here of the Low 
German dialect of the two Mecklenburgs, Pome- 
rania, Hamburg, &c.) the letter = of a High Ger- 
man word is changed into é¢, generally speaking. 
The English words, too, are derived from the 
same source, as for instance : — 


TTigh German: Plattdeutsch : English : 

zuber tiver, tubn tub 

zahn tiihn tooth 

zunce tung tong 

zelt telt, but also zelt tilt, tent 

zoll toll toll 

zu to, tau to 

zimmer timmer timber 

zaun tubn town, deriv. at least 
ichen teiken token 

ziihlen tellen tell 
pfel tippel tij 


The excellent Plattdeutsch works of the genial 
Fritz Reuter would be a source of much soun di in- 


formation on this subject. They highly deserve 
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to be studied by every lover of England's fine 
and powerful speech. It must be remembered 
that the orthography of Plattdeutsch is not yet 


quite fixed: the works of Fritz Reuter and of 


Klaus Groth, the author of the highly poetical 
Quickborn, will be the standard for it. 
HERMANN KINDT. 


Germany. 


WINCHESTER CATHEDRAL: ST. AMPHIBALUS. 


(4 S. iii. 45, 91.) 

Published matter is public property—so far, at 
least, as criticism is concerned. Nor do I consider 
that any person has a right to claim credit for 
anything but what he writes. This is not the 
first time that the gentleman who is so irate with 
me has had to confess to misstatements. Witness 
his article on St. Herefrid, 4" S. ii. 258, in which 
he acknowledges a misquotation, and also a wrong 
date. In the same article he commits another 
blunder, for he writes — 

“St. Bede also chronicles his death in his Epitome ITis- 
toria Anglorum (a faulty title) thus: Anno septingen- 
tesimo quadragesimo septimo Herefridus vir Dei obiit.” 

Now as Bede himself died in A. p. 735, and his 
own obituary occurring in this very list, a rare 
miracle would it have been indeed if, according 
to F. C. H., he had chronicled that of Herefrid, 
who survived him full twelve years. In his list 
also of East Anglian Saints (4 8. ii. 593), this 
correspondent says in a foot-note under the name 
of St. Sethryd, “Called by Ven. Bede Sedrido. 
See his Hist. lib. iii. c. viii.’ Now Bede does not 
call her by this name, but by that of Seethryd, as 
given in the catalogue. . 

These instances, in addition to the two others 
which I have pointed out, may serve as a guide 
to the readers of “N. & Q.” as to the amount of 
credit they may be disposed to yield to all the 
statements of F. C. H. In a record of facts, 
“hurry ” is wholly culpable, “inadvertency,” for 
the most part. Where verification is easy, both 
are without excuse. 

With motives I have nothing to do, and hope 
I am too well bred to impute them. My observa- 
tions applied to what the writer said, not to what 
he might have purposed to say. Let them, if he 
wills it so, be “‘ merely solemn and uncivil trifling” 
—bear “ the appearance of *captiousness or un- 
courteousness ’’—but if they be based upon truth, 
and exceed not the limits of sound and lawful 
criticism, the cardinal point is saved; the rest, but 
as matter of opinion, is of very trifling moment. 

If, in closing, I might give a word of counsel, I 
would say to F. C. H. for facts go to the fountain 
head ; take them not at second hand. See a very 
seasonable suggestion in “ Notices to Correspond- 
dents” in “N, & Q.” 4” §, iii, 24. 

Epuunp Tew, M.A, 
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I am unfortunately detected in another slip, 
having antedated the dedication of the third erec- 
tion of Winchester Cathedral a whole century! 
What could have possessed me to make so egre- 
gious a mistake ? Why, the simple fact that I had 
lying before me the work of that venerable anti- 
quary Dr. Milner, his History of Winchester, 
where, in vol. ii. p. 58, 3rd ed., the date is given 
548 instead of 648; and so I copied undoubtedly 
what was no doubt a mere misprint, when the 
very name of the consecrator, St. Birinus, had I 
reflected, would have sufficed to correct the mis- 
take. Dr. Milner, in his vol. i. p. 72, gives the 
date correctly 648. But it seems a favourite 
amusement of Mr. Tew to “ hunt the slipper.” 

F.C 


WINDEBANKE, 
(4% §, iii, G1.) 

There is a curious confirmation of your refer- 
ence to the probability of Secretary Windebancke, 
when running from the search of the Long Par- 
liament to France, having done so in such haste 
as to take his pen with him. This reference is in 
the very rare print by Glover, circ. 1641, which 
represents the worthy official with a pen behind 
his ear and in the act of replying to a speech of 
his fellow exile, John Lord Finch of Fordwich, 
Keeper of the Great Seal, 1640. 

The latter appears in the engraving, which is 
in two parts, in ovals, with finches’ wings at- 
tached to his shoulders, in the act of flight, and 
turning back his head as if looking homewards. 
Above him is written — 

“Help me (now) my Finches wings, 
Yonder is such doings.” 

From his mouth proceeds —“ Who thought of 
a Parliament ? ” 

Windebancke’s reply is — 

“Soe but a Windy-bancke, and thou art out of their 
reach,” 

It seems as if these portraits were copied at 
the time of their publication, for before me lies a 
rare broadside entitled — 

«“ Time’s Alterations, or a Dialogue between my Lord 
Finch and Secretary Windebancke ; at their meeting in 
France, the eight of Jan. 1641. Brought up to Billings- 
gate the next Spring tyde following.” 

Below the portrait of the former, instead of the 
above cited verses, is— 

“That 1 have wrong'd the land I now repent, 

But who the Divell thought o’ the Parliament,” 

Below the portrait of the Secretary is — 

“ Beware you false traytors that are left | hind, 

’Tis best for you to sayle by Windebanck’s wind 

The dialogue begins with the words of the 
latter, who says — 

“ Well met, my Lord: it seems that you have taken 
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flight over the great Pond: pray what newes in Lag- 
land?” 


Finch replies : — 


“Faith I durst not stay to hear what newes, for I fear 


if I had tarried a little longer, my wings would have been 
clipt. x 

The dialogue continues with reference to con- 
temporary events and persons, among them “ Sir 
John (Suckling) and others of the ryming crew.” 

On turning to Mr. Tuckett’s reprint of The 
Stage-Player’s Complaint (John Tuckett, 1868), I 
find a reference to the fellow-portrait in the pair 
to which I have here called your attention. The 
Complaint is a dialogue, in which Quick says :— 

“Oh the times, when my tongue have ranne so fast 
upon the Sceane, as a Windebankes pen over the Ocean,” 


Light adds his lament : — 

“Oh the times, when my heeles have capoured over 
the stage as light asa Finches feather.” 

A very fine proof of Glover's print is to be seen 
in the Print Room, British Museum, and a copy 
by Thane is in the Duke of Gloucester’s Illus- 
trated Clarendon’s Jiistory of the Rebellion, vol. ii. 
Nos. 2. and 4, a magnificent collection of en- 
gravings, referring to the work of Clarendon, 
which is in the Print Room. Prints of this en- 
graving comprise six verses. FF, G, SrermeEns. 

10, Terrace, Hammersmith, W. 


Surpsviiprne (4 S. iii. 14, 70 )\—W. P. will 
find the evidence he inquires for in the third 
volume of “ Lettres, Instructions, et Mémoires di 
Colbert, publiées d'aprés les ordres de | Empéreur 
«+... par Pierre Clement, Paris, 1864.” It is 
scattered through the whole volume, but he will 
find especial notices on p. 299, and on pp. 121, 
162 of the continuation. 

In answer to the second part of his query, I 
would say that no stress is now laid on great 
rapidity in shipbuilding. Experience has clearly 
shown that the timbers, when placed in position, 
require time to settle, and that if this time is not 
given, the work is neither firm nor stable. Sucl 
experiments, therefore, as those made by Colbert, 
would now be considered as uazeless display and 
very unmeaning waste of money. ; 

With reference to Mr. Tomirnson’s remarks, 
I beg to say that I object'to his fathering on me 
his own misapprehensions. In the article in S¢. 
Pauls referred to, I have said nothing about 
sawing or preparing timber, or about puddling 
pig iron, any more than I have about planting 
acorns, or surveying ground previous to digging 
for ore. Neither have I supposed that a ship 
could be built in seven and a half hours. What 
I have said is, that a ship actually was built in 
seven hours; and about that statement there is no 
supposition whatever, unless indeed I may be con- 
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sidered to have supposed that the hundreds of 
men implicated—Colbert himself, M. de Seignelay 
his son, the Duke de Vivonne, a great number of 
the leading men of the day, the superintendents 
of the various royal dockyards, and the editors of 
several newspapers - did not combine to hand 
lown to posterity a flagrant and utterly unmeaning 
Tur AUTHOR OF THE ARTICLE IN 
“Sr. Pavts.” 


<r 
falsehood. 


Anoto-ITantan Newspaper (4" S. iii. 50.) — 
G. IL. J. asserts that the first English newspaper 
published in Italy —— on 5th December last. 
I beg to say that at Naples last summer an En; - 
lish weekly journal was published regularly, and 
it had been, I believe, established for a consider- 
able time. A. Ws Be 


Lospy (4 S. ii. 579; iii. 47.)—Could we con- 
nect this word with lodye, loge, &c.? M. Littré 
evidently thinks we can, and Chambers's Etymo- 
logical English Dictionary is of the same opinion. 
I believe there is much to be said for the proba- 
bility of their assertion. The following, extracted 
from Littré’s Dictionnaire de la Langue francaise, 
will show whether I am right: — 

“ LoGER Etym, prov. lotja; catal. Wotja; espagn. 
lonju ; portug. loja; ital. loggia ; coire, laupia ; lombard, 
lobia; ane. lodge ; bas-latin Jaubia, lobia, lobinm; de 
lancien h. allem. lauba, lauhja; allem, Laube, feuillée, 
parce que de telles cabanes étaient faites en feuillage, 
Loge, vu les formes congénéres, ne peut étre attache a 
focare. 








Amsterdam. 
II. TrepeMAN. 

Geroxa: Porcetar (4 §. iii. 105.)—I beg 
to inform your querist J. V., who seeks informa- 
tion on this curious porcelain tea-service, that the 
correct reading of the Spanish sentence should be 
as follows : — 

“Antes Ja muerte que consentir vivir p™ (para?) un 
tirano.” 

I may add that the shield has three bars wavy 
surmounted by a coronet. W. CHaArrers. 


HANNIBAL’s PassaGE oF THE ALps (4™ 8S. ii. 
190.)—-I have not the Latin text of Orosius at 
hand, but in King Alfred's Old-English version 
of that author the deed in question is thus spoken 
of. I quote from the last edition, by Bosworth 
(London, 8vo, 1859), book iv., chapter viii. : — 


“ Hannibal abreee mid gefeohte ofer pa beorgas, pe mon 
h@tt Perenei, pa sindon betwyx Galleum and Ispaneum. 
And sippan he gefér ofer pa monegan peoda, o§ he com 
to Alpis pam muntum, and p:¢r edc ofer abraec, peh him 
mon Oftredlice mid gefeohtum wiSstode, and pone wég 
geworhte ofer [munt Iof]. Swa, bonne he to pam syn- 
drigum stane com, poune het he hine mid fyre onhetan, 
and sidSan mid mattucum heawan; and mid pam 
mestan geswince pa muntas oferfér,.” 





At p. 143, Prof. Bosworth thus renders the above 


into our own day’s English : — 
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“Hannibal rushed in war over the mountains called 
the Pyrenees, which are between France and Spain. 
Afterwards he went over many nations, till he came to 
the mountains [named] the Alps, and there also rushed 
over, though he was often withstood in battles, and made 
the way over mount Jove. So, when he came to the 
separate rox k, he ordered it to be heated with fire, and 
then to be hewed with mattocks; and with the utmost 
toil went over the mountains.” 

Here we have mattocks, not vinegar. 

GEORGE STEPHENS. 

Cheapinghaven, Denmark, 

Booxs on Betts (4 §. iii. 13.) —The best 
books on bells, though some of them are devoted 
exclusively to their inscriptions, are—7he Bel! : its 
History and Uses, by the Rev. Alfred Gatty (Lon- 
don, George Bell, 1848) ; An Account of Chir if) 
Bells, by the Rev. W. C. Lukis, M.A., F.S.A. 
(J. H. Parker, 1857); The Church Bells of Sussex, 
with the Inscriptions of all the Bells in the County, 
by Amherst D. Tyssen, reprinted from vol. xvi. 
of The Sussex Archeological Society's Collection, 
(Lewes, Bacon.) The Rev. H. T. Ellacombe (a 
frequent contributor to “N. & Q.,”) has written 
several little works on the subject, and has now 
in the press a large work, well illustrated, which 
will be a valuable contribution to bell literature. 

In the Lcclesiologist for 1867, p. 363, a valuable 
paper on German campanology, giving particulars 
of very early bells and their inscriptions, will be 
found. Joun Pieeort, Jun., F.S.A. 

“PANS,” IN THE SENSE OF TO Dress A WouNnD 
(4 S. iii, 34.) —This word, now obsolete in Scot- 
land, must be derived from the Latin paxdo, as 
it is obviously used by Ralph Erskine in the verse 
quoted by Mr. Sara from the Gospel Sonnets in 
the sense of to open, not to “ dress,” an impos- 
thume. The parallel illustration in the two fol- 
lowing lines, as well as the doctrinal scope of the 
entire piece, places this beyond question : — 

“ Law terrors panse the putrid sore, 
And gospel-grace applies the cure : 
The one plows up the fallow ground, 
The other sows the seed around. 

Jamieson in his Scottish Dictionary (Longman’s 
edition, Edinburgh, 1867) throws no light on the 
meaning of this now obsolete word, mentioning 
only the Gallic derivative of the old French 
panser (signifying to meditate) in the three various 
forms ‘‘ pance, panse, pense.” Wa a 


tap. pe Evre (4S. iii. 60.) —Tsabel, daughter 
of Ademar de Atthelles (as he is called in the 
Patent Rolls, whose real name was Strabolgi, son 
of David Earl of Athole and Joan Comyn his 
Countess), was the wife of Ralph de Euer or 
Eure in 1376.—(2. Pat. 50 Ed. IIL.) 

Maude, or Matilda, daughter of Henry Lord 
Fitzhugh and Elizabeth Grey de Rotherfield, mar- 
ried, in her mother’s life, ¢.e. before Sept. 1427, 
Sir William de Eure.—( Test. Vetusta.) 
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The date of Sir John Pudsey ought to show 
whether his wife was the daughter of Isabel de 
Strabolgi or of Maude Fitzhugh. Isabel de Stra- 
bolgi was descended through the paternal line 
from the houses of Dovor and Comyn, and ille- 
gitimately from King John. Her mother’s name 
was Mary, but I do not know whose daughter she 
was, HERMENTRUDE. 


PassaGe in Lutuer (4" §. iii. 59.) —Whether 
the exact words cited by C. T.—“ Esto peccator 
et pecca fortiter, sed confide fortius ’—are to be 
found in Luther's writings, I cannot say, never 
having met with them precisely as he give 
having met th tk ly he gives 
them; but there are several expressions in his 
works to the same effect. The following are 
instances : — 

“Wir sagen also, das die rechten heiligen Christen 
miissen gute starcke Siinder sein, und solche Heilige 
bleiben.”’ 

“ We say too, that real holy Christians must be good 
stout sinners, and such remain holy.”—Wittemberg ed. 
of Luther, iv. 305. 

“ Also sihestu, wie reich ein Christenmensch oder 
Getauffter sey, welcher, wenn er auch wil, seine Seligkeit 
uie verlieren kan, durch die Siinden, si mégen so gros 
sein, als sie wollen, es sey dean, das er nicht glauben 
wolle. Denn keine Siinden kinnen in verdamnen, als 
der Unglaube allein.” 

*“ You also see, how rich a Christian or baptized man 
is, whe, even if he will, can never lose his salvation, 
through sins, be they ever so great; it can only be so if 
he will not believe. For no sins can damn him, but 
unbelief alone.”—Jena edition, ii. 285. 

“ Christus ist die Vergebung rechtschaffener Siinde, 
als die Eltern ermorden, Offentlich lestern, Gott verach- 
ten, die Ehe brechen, etc., das sind rechten Siinden.” 

“Christ is the forgiveness of righteous sins, such as 
killing parents, public slander, contempt of God, adul- 
tery, &c., these are righteous sins.”—Wittemberg, xii, 
22, v. Leipzig. 

F. C. H. 


These words are in a letter of Luther to Me- 
lancthon, dated St. Peter’s Day, 1521. 

Full information about them will be found in 
Hare's Vindication of Luther, 2nd edit., pp. 178- 
194, where may be seen also the best apology 
which that thorough-going partisan could make 
for words which he admits, at first sight, look 
like “ hell casting up its spray into heaven.” Its 
general force may be estimated from the para- 
phrase in p. 186, where he renders “ esto peccator 
et pecca” “ acknowledge that thou art a sinner.” 

It is, however, impossible to believe that Luther 
really meant the words as a license or invitation 
to sin. But, not only from the passage, but, as 
I suppose, from the general tendency of Luther's 
writings, it can hardly be denied that they are not 
only insufferably rash and inaccurate, but that 
they do indicate a very great presumption, and 
carelessness of that deadly region of Solifidianism, 
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Antinomianism, and so forth, to which mankind 
are prone enough without such special perversion. 
Hagley, Stourbridge. LYTTELTON. 

The passage occurs not in any regular theological 
work of Luther's, but in a letter written by him to 
Melanchthon on St. Peter’s day, 1521, during the 
second month of his confinement in the Wartburg. 
Part of the letter is lost; the conclusion is: — 

“Si gratie predicator es, gratiam non fictam sed 
veram predica: si vera gratia, verum, non fictum pec- 
catum ferto: Deus non facit salvos ficte peccatores, Esto 
peccator et pecca fortiter; sed fortius fide et gaude in 
Christo, qui victor est peccati, mortis et mundi. Vita 
hec non est habitatio justitiz, sed exspectamus, ait Petrus, 
ceelos novos et terram novam, in quibus gratia habitat. 
Sufficit quod agnovimus per divitias glorie Dei Agnum, 
qui tollit peccata mundi; ab hoc non avellet nos pecca- 
tum, etiamsi millies, millies uno die fornicemur aut occi- 
damus. Putas, tam parvam esse pretium et redemp- 
tionem pro peccatis nostris factam in tanto et tali Agno ? 
Ora fortiter: es enim fortissimus peccator.” 

I have often heard the words quoted by C. T. 
treated as an exhortation to sin and rely on faith. 
I think the context will show they were not, and 
that Luther did not, in a private letter, advise his 
respectable friend Melancthon to commit suc and 
so many sins. The expression is turgid and ex- 
aggerated, as Luther’s often are; but I see nothing 
in the substance inconsistent with his general 
teaching. 


I have answered the query as history, carefully | 


trying to avoid being drawn into theology. I 
have used Archdeacon Hare’s posthumous work, 
the Vindication of Luther (Cambridge, 1855), to 
which reference may be, easily made, as copies 
are abundant and cheap. H. B. C. 

U. U, Club. 

Martin Lutruer’s Wepprne-Rives (4 S. iii. 
66.)—It seems that these rings have been shoot- 
ing up like mushrooms of late. We hear of one 
at a jeweller’s in Waldenburg; of another at a 
bric-a-brac dealer's in Geneva. I myself saw one 
at a friend’s in Worms last summer, during the 
grand “Luther’s Fest” (I gave a description 
of it some time back in “N. & Q.”) Besides 


these I saw, many years ago, one (said to be the | 


original) at Leipsic; and, if [ mistake not, like- 
wise one at Weimar or Gotha. I much fear 
Madame Michel Girod of Paris, your correspond- 
ent A. P. mentions, must content herself with 
possessing merely a faithful representation of the 
original ring: for it can hardly be supposed that 
the bric-a-brac man knew so little of his calling 
as to part with this precious relic for a mere trifle, 
when so shortly after a great price should be 
offered for it! Surely the inscription inside must 
have opened his eyes to its value. There is evi- 
dently a mistake as regards the date, as given by 
A. P., 1589. Nor can one exactly understand how 
this ring, which, from its smaller size, is said to 


be “the bride’s ring,” bears the inscription “ D. 
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Martino Luthéro Catherina vy. Bora.” This surely 
does not mean “ Dr. Martin Luther to Catherine 
von Boren,” but the reverse ? P. A. da 


J] 


“Saamvs O’Brien” (4 S. iii. 60.) —If your 
correspondent from Bradford, who inquires about 
the poem of “ Shamus O'Brien,” will apply to 
Mr. John Heywood, bookseller, Deansgate, Man- 
chester, he may obtain one or more copies. Mr. 
Heywood printed and published it in 1367 at the 
moderate price of 3d. ©. P. 


TaresHotp (4° §S. ii. 613.)\—A flail is almost 
always termed a dreshel or drashel by farm 
labourers in East Cornwall. Dreshel occurs in 
“ Video's List of Words and Phrases common at 
Polperro” (East Cornwall), “ but not usual else- 
where,” (“N. & Q.” 1* 8. x. 479,) where it is 
defined as “ the flail to thrash corn with.” 

WItiiAM PeNnGeELLY. 

Earty Ene tisn Porm (4 S8. ii. 576.) —In 
a MS. (B. 14-19) belonging to Trinity College, 
Cambridge, there is another version of the' above, 
consisting of twenty-four double lines. In my ver- 
sion I find I have made one mistake in line 5: for 
huert read smert. W. T. T. Drake. 

Funerat Custom (4" §, ii. 605.) — There are 
no doubt many parishes in which the use of rose- 
mary at funerals is still retained. The Eveter 
Gazelte, in giving an account of the funeral of 
Mr. J. L. De la Garde, a surgeon in that city, says 
that, “in accordance with the usual custom, 
sprigs of acacia were dropped on the coffin at the 
conclusion of the ceremony,” Xe. 

In this case the acacia (the shittim wood of 
the Bible) took the place of rosemary, as did box- 
wood at the colliers’ funeral at Hindley. §F. W. J. 

East ANGLIAN Saints (4% 8, iii. 68.) —St. 
Wendred occurs in a list of names of saints form- 
ing the Appendix to Bishop Challoner’s Memorial 
of Ancient British Piety, of whom the learned 
author could only state that they were honoured 
by our ancestors, but that nothing is known of 
their lives or festival days. I’. C. H. 

Tue Butt (4S. iii. 59.) —Your correspondent 
should study the Chillingham cattle, as they are 
the least altered descendants of the great primeval 
cattle (Bos primigenius). A good engraving of a 
bull will be found in this month’s part (January) 
of the People’s Magazine, by Harrison Weir. These 
cattle roamed through the forests of Europe during 
the stone age, and were domesticated in Switzer- 
land by the lake-dwellers. Lord Tankerville’s 
park (referred to in a record of the year 1220) 
contains the remnant of this breed. A few more 
are in the Duke of Hamilton’s park at Chartley, 
where the curious superstition exists that “the 
birth of a black calf portends some calamity to 
the noble house of Ferrers.” Mr. Timbs remarks 
that the year of the battle of Burton Bridge, a 
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black calf was born; and the downfall of the 
great house of Ferrers happening at the same 


perioc nd, gave rise to the tradition. By a curious 


coincidence, a black calf has been born whenever 
a death has happened in the family of late years. 
The dece of the earl and his countess, of his son 


Lord Tamworth, of his daughter _ Willi um 
Joliife, as well as the deaths of the son and heir of 
the eighth earl, and his daughter lols Frances 
Shirley, were each preceded by the ominous birth 
of a black calf. In the spring of 1855 an animal per- 
fectly black was calved by one of this weird tribe 
in the park of Chartley, and its birth was soon 
followed by the death of the countess. 
Joun Preeor, Jun., F.S.A. 

Conway Famiry (4™ S. iii. 59.)—The follow- 
ing, which is in manuscript on the back of the 
title-page of a copy of the Genevan Bible, 1603, 
which 1 purchased at the sale of the late Marquis 
of Hastings’ books, may be interesting to the 
inquirer on the subject, and to others. I give it 
exactly as written : — 

‘The Right Hon! the Lady Frances visct* Conway 
& Killvita, Daughter of St Francis Popham of Little ott, 
in the County of Wilts, Knight, relict of the late Right 
Hono’ Edward Lord Visct Conway & Killvita, & Baron 
of Ragley, departed this mortall life att Ragley Lodge, in 
the Parish of Arrow, in the County of Warwick, the 7% 
day of May, 1671, where, after some time Lyeing in State 
according to her degree of Visct*, she was Honorably 
Conveighed in a Hearse adorned with Shields & Esco- 
cheons, attended by serdall of the Nobility and Gentry, 
To the Parish Church of Arrow afores‘, and was intered 
in a Vault appropriat vnto the family of the afores¢ Lord 
Conway. The Defunct had issue by her s¢ Husband the 
Lord Edward visct Conway 4: Sonns and 3 Daughters 
(vizt) John Eldest Sonne, Edward 24 Sonne, Francis 
34 Sonne, Thomas 4% Sonne, Dorothy Eldest Daughter, 
Anne 24 Daughter, and another that dyed young; John 
& Thomas aforest dyed young; Edward, now Lord visc* 
Conway, married Anne the Daughter of St Heneage 
Finch of Kensington, & Sister of St Heneage Finch his 
Maises Atturney gen*"!, by whome his Lord? had issue a 
Sonne named Heneage that dyed about the age of two 
yeares, & was intered in the afores¢ Vault, Francis as 
yet vnmarried, Dorothy Eldest Daughter of the defunct, 
married to St George Rawdon, Barr*t, by whome she has 
issue Edward Eldest Sonne, about 15 yeares old, John 
2¢ Sonne, Arthure 3¢ Sonne, & serdall other Sonnes that 
dyed vounge, & 3: Daughters (vizt) Mary Eldest, Do- 
rothy 24, and Brilliana third. This Certificate was taken 
by Tho: Holford Portcully for S* Edward Walker, Knight 
Garter, Principall Kinge of Armes, & the truth thereof 
attested this 17 day of June, 1671, by the Subscription 
of the Right Hono» Edward Lord visct. Conway. 

Henry Youne. 
12, South Castle Street, Liverpool. 


Cuapman’s Hymns or Homer (4" 8. iii. 28.) — 
Iam obliged to Mr. Hoorer for having pointed 
out my supposed error, in assigning the publica- 
tion of Chapman’s translation of ‘the Hymns of 
Homer to 1613. That date, however, I merely 
conjectured, and placed the figures between 
brackets accordingly. I am afraid that Mr. 
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Hooper has taken up some positions which are not 
quite tenable. Ido not think that without any 
auth rity Mr. Hoorrr should have que »stioned 
(1) whether John Bill was king's printer in 1613 
or (2) whether W. Pass was an engraver in prac- 
tice as early. Moreover, I must confess that I do 
not perfec tly understand what Mr. Hooper sig- 
nifies when he observes—“ The fact is, the copy 
in Mr. Heber’s library was probably a presenta- 
tion to Francis, second Lord Russell,” &c. It 
seems to me that, so far as the probability goes, it 
is far more likely, from the tenor of the inscrip- 
tion I quote in my Handbook, that the person to 
whom it was addressed was William, Lord Rus- 
sell, who, according to Mr. Hooper, died in 
August, 1613. The poet evidently addresses a 
patron of long standing, to whom he had owed 
many favours. 

The date 1624 I totally disbelieve in the ab- 
sence of direct evidence to support it. But cer- 
tainly some stress must be laid on the circumstances 
(1) that the Hymns are dedicated to the Earl of 
Somerset after his fall, and (2) that the Odyssey 
having been licensed only in November, 1614, the 
“crown of the work” may be fairly presumed to 
have followed, not to have preceded it. Still we 
cannot be sure of that; and the only certain tes- 
timony is, so far as my judgment goes, that sup- 
plied by the dedication to Somerset, which may 
make it necessary to put the date forward to 
perhaps 1615 or 1616. But even then I shall be 
shown to have been wrong by no more than two 
or three years, while Mr. Singer and his follower 
are considerably wider of the mark. That Chap- 
man should have had the Odyssey ready for press 
in the winter of 1614, and should then have per- 
mitted ten years to elapse before he added the 
finishing stroke, it is difficult to credit; for it 
must be remembered that the Odyssey itself had 
followed the Ziad in quick succession, 

W. Carew Haztirr. 


Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 

Lives of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham, Lord 
Chancellors and Keepers of the Great Seal. By the late 
John Lord Campbell, LL.D., F.R.S.E. 

We have read this book with great pain. It is one 
which is calculated to damage Lord Campbelli’s charac- 
ter as a man and as an author, and to do little credit to 
the judgment of those by whom it has been given to the 
world. Lord Campbell's Lives of his two great contem- 
poraries—rivals we cannot call them, they were so im- 
measurably his superiors in every respect — are written 
in a most disparaging spirit. It would seem as if the 

Noble Lord had undertaken the work before us for the 
purpose of establishing the intellectual equality of John 
Lord Campbell, John Singleton Lord Lyndhurst, and 
Henry Lord Brougham; and that conscious how hope- 
less it was to attempt to “level up” his own reputa- 
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worst chapters of those legal biographies which Lord 
Campbell, under the influence of a pleasing self-delusion 
—not shared by any who have carefully examined them 
—ventured to call the Lives of the Chancellors. Tlv 
publication of these new biographies is worse than a 
crime — it is a blunder. It is not likely that the friends 
of Lord Lyndhurst and Lord Brougham will _— the 
malignant attacks to pass unheeded; and if 
is probably not far distant when all those who have the 
least regard for the memory of Lord Campbell will rue the 
day when these piteous exhibitions of his jealousy and 
ill-nature were committed to the press. 
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Life and Songs of Baroness Nairne, with a 
Poems of Caroline Oliphant the Youngs Tr. 
the Rev. Charles Rogers, LL.D. With a 
other Illustrations. (Griffin & Co.) 

This is a very interesting little volume, 
surprise even well-informed readers as to the autho 
of many Jacobite ballads, generally supposed to have 
been written under the influence of “ the fifteen” or 
“ forty-five,” and also of many Scottish songs sometimes 
attributed to Burns himself. That beautiful and touching 
song “ The Land o’ the Leal,” is one of those which many 
will now learn, for the first time, to be from the pen 
Lady Nairne; and the same may be said of numerous 
others equally popular, but of a totally different character, 
like “ Caller Hexrin,” “ The Laird of Cockpen,” 
The Register of Births, Deaths, and Marriages (February). 

(Nichols. ) 

The second number of this new biographical magazin 
and historical record, confirms the promise of gene 
usefulness which we anticipated when the work was : 
nounced ; and we trust it will soon become known as 
recognised source for trustworthy information upon 
subjects to which it is especially devoted. 

Cavendish’s Whist Markers ; and Laws of Bézique. 

We have received from Messrs. De 
proof of Cavendish’s anxiety to promote in every 
the success of the “noble came,” on which he is so 
cognised an authority, in the shape of some very ing 
ously contrived whist markers: and as a proof that he is 
above prejudice, and not exclusively whist player, a 
neatly printed Pocket Guide to Bézique, uniform with those 
useful little Pocket Guides, Laws, re of W hist, 
universally popular. 
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Bisnor Percy's Birru-Hovuse at BripGenortu.— 
Any owner of the print of the Percy Folio MS., or other 
person wishing for a photograph of the house Percy was 
born in, can get one by sending eighteenpence to Mr. 
Medcalf, Photographer, East Castle Street, Bridgnorth. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 
Particulars of Price, &c., of the following Books,to be sent direct 


tothe gentlemen by whom they are required, whose names and ad- 
dresses are given for that purpose: — 


Rrves Bacwo, Mencvaros Restices. 12mo0. 1617. 
Tas Retrevaar. os. 7,8, and 9 


Wanted by Edward Peacock, Esq., Bottesford Manor, Brigg. 
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Baeanrasr.—A Svuccessrut Exerentment.—The Civil Service Gazette 
has the following interesting remarks :—“ There are very 
articles of food which can boast so many valuable and important 
dietary propertics as cocoa. While acting on the nerves as a gentle 
stimulant, it provides the body with some of the purest elements of 
nutrition, and at the sane time corrects and invizorates the action of 
the digestive organs. These beneficial effects depend in a great mea- 
sure upon the manner of its preparation, but of late ‘cars euch close 
attention has heen given to the growth and treatment of cocoa, that 
there is no difficulty in securing it with every useful quality fully de« 
veloped. Thesingular success which Mr. Epps attained by his homa@e- 
pathic preparation of cocoa has never been surgeuse by any experi- 
mentalist. Farand wide the reputation of Epp:'s Cocoa has spread by 
the simple force of its own extraordinary m rite. Medical men of a 
shades of opinion have agreed in recommending it as the safest and 
most beneticial article of ciet for persons of weak constitutions. ‘his 
superiority of a particular mode of preparation over all others is are 
markable proof of the great results to be obtained from .i‘tiecauses, 
By a thorou zh knowledze of the natural laws which govern the opera- 
tions of digestion and nutr ition, end bya careful app tion of the 
fine properties of well-selected cocoa Mr. Epps has ided our 
breakfust tables with ay del ieately flavoured beverage which may save 
us manv heavy doctors’ s. Itishby the judicious use of such arti- 
cles of diet that a constitution may be gradualiy built up until strong 
enouzh to resist every tendency to disease. Mundredsof subtle male- 
dies are floating around us ready to atcack wherever there is a weak 
point We may escape many a fatal shaft by keepir ours: lves well 
rtified with pure blood and a properly nourished frame.” 


fortified 


Tar Mancractone or Watcnes ano tocks.— = _m st 
and instructive little work, describing brief t 
rive and progress of wate hand clock mvki ohn h 
lished by Ma. J Berson, 25, Old Bond Street: 9), Westbourne 
and the Steam City Factory, 4 and 69, Lad ate Hill. The 
book, which is profusely illustrated, gives a full description of the varie 
ous kinds of watches and clocks, with their prices; and no one should 
make a purchase without visiting the above establishments or consult- 
ing this truly valuable work. By its aid pers ms res iding uny partof 
Unitea Kingdom, India, or the Colonie y select for 
themselves the watch best adapted for their use : sent to them 
with perfect safety. Ma Baxson who holds the tment to the 
Prince of Wales, sends this pamphlet to any address on rceipt of twe 
postage stamps, and we cannot too strongly recommend it to the notices 
of the intending purchaser. 
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SUBSCRIBERS OF THE 
PENSION SOCIETY. 
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In erest is respectfully solicited oa 
half of 


TO THE 
PRINTERS’ 


The favour of your Votes and 
be 


ELIZABETH ROSE, aged 62, 
Widow of FREDERICK ROSE, Compositor and Reader. 
The case is strongly recomm: nded by 
CHARLES F. SITING. ESQ.. Beaufo’t Honse . Stran d. 
CHAKLES DICKE Es “ All the Year Roun i. 
WIL a“ AM TARRISON A NSWORTH, ESQ. 
WILLIAM AY ES 
CIs AINSWORTH, ESQ., F.R.G.S 
REV. F. STEGGALL, Consett Vicarage, Gateshead, Durham. 
MR. EDMUND JOY, 51, Nelson Square, S.E. 
will be thankfully received by 
“Notes and Queries" Udi::, Weilington Street « 
Strand. 


MR. W. G. SMI in 








